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SIX, 


| E = information you give 
me concerning the great 
| Clamour that 1s made by 
ſome in the Crt 75 againſt our 
Friend the Author ot Chriſtian 
Bleſſedneſc, for continuing the 
Charge ot Schiſm at this time 
againſt the Separati/ts from the 
Church ot Eneland, am the 
more ready to believe, becauſe 
| ind he meets with a g creat deal | 
of the like Treatment in the 
Country, as far as the Sphere of 
my Acquaintance or Intelligence 
reaches. I can hardly put my 
Head into any Company, but 
viher? I hear him either Paſſio- 
A 2 nately 


(4) . 
nately rail'd at by Popular un 
educated Tongues, or gravely 
condemn'd by thoſe of more ſo- 
ber and improved Underſtand- 
ings ; who, though no Enemies 
to his Perſon, have yet but little 
Charity for his Canſe. Nay, ſe- 
veral who know nothing at all 
of the Bock, and fo cannot di- 
rectly and expreſly condemn it, 
do yet ſhew how ready they 
would be upon occaſion to do 
fo, by declaring their Jadgments 
againſt the Propoſition main- 
tain'd in it. 
For I find tis a thing gene- 
rally taken for granted, at leaſt 
among common People, that the 
Diffenters are now no longer 
under the Guilt of Schiſm, how- 
ever they might be charged with 
it before. For, they reckon, he 
Tables are now turu d. They 
have 
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have now an Authentick Patent 
for their Separation, and may 
divide from you by Authority. 
And therefore let your Indict- 
ment run never lo high, and be 
otherwiſe never ſo well proved, 
their Liberty will be their im- 
mediate Diſcharge. For, Sir, 
you muſt know that the Tole- 
ration is generally ſuppoſed to 
- Jo in Commer, to put the 
Church and the Conventicles up- 
on a ſquare, and to acquit thoſe 
that Separate, not only from the 
Penalty, but from the Fault of 
Non- conformity. 1 

This Notion, there may be 
good Reaſon to doubt, has found 
ſome entertainment, not only in 
Vulgar Heads, (who ſeldom 
think diſtinctly about any thing, 
but confound all things, whoſe 


> Difference is not to be felt and 


AZ3 Hand- 


ELF 
handle) but alſo among thoſe 
of good Natural Senſe, and who 
have taken a Torn or two of 
Scholaftick Education, and un— 
dlerſtand ſomething of the Mca- 
fares of Reaſon and Conſe- 
quence. Particularly, that this 
Conceit pailes current among 
Ladtes and Gentlemen, who. for 
want either of Leiſnre or Abi- 
lity, or Attention, ſeldom cxa- 
mine things to the bottom, but 
judge according to Out fide and 
Appearance. 

But this I do not fo much 
wonder at, when there is dan- 
ker of Men, of proteſs d Study 
mw cor:iiderable Learning, be- 
11 carried away with the ſame 
Fac, which I find gets ground 
every day; and let me tell you, 
dir, among ſome others, belides 
tho whole lntereſt is concern'd. 

tg 
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to have it true, I find ſome of 
theſe begin to talk very odly 
and untowardly 1n this mattcr, 
and not according to their uſna! 
Clearneſs, and accuracy ot judg- 
ment, which they ſtill retain in 
their other Diſcourſes. But as 
for the intereſted Parties, they 
catch at this Popular Plea of the 
Toleration with all the greedi- 
neſs imaginable, and inſiſt upon 
it mightily, (an Argument, by 
the way, that they diſtruſt their 
other Defences,) and are become 
down-right impatient of the 
Charge of Schiſm, and think 
themſelves not only highly Af- 
fronted, but greatly Wrong'd 
and Injured whenever they are 
tax d with it, and as you know, 
Sir, are very angry with our Au- 
thor for continuing the Charge. 
What? Charge us with Schiſm 
” 0 at 
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at this time of day, Now we 
are in Favour, Now the Govern- 
ment ſmiles upon us, Now we 

have the Law on our Side? 
How far they have the Liw 
of their Side, will be better un- 
derſtood from what 13 to follow. 
In the mean time 1 with that 
ſome of thoſe ho are ſo in- 
censd againſt our Author, and 
ſo free in their Cenfures upon 
that part of his Book, woulc 
have took the Courage to ap- 
pear againſt him in publick , 
which would have been a much 
 Jeirer and more manly way than 
\ Either to rail at him in Corners, 
(which, by the way, are as little 
{ought for by Charity as by Truth) 
or to peſter him with Scurrilous 
and Abuſive Letters without 
Names. This argues their Fear 
to be as great as their Malzce, 
And 


. 
and that they diffide either to 
their Cauſe, or to their Skill in 
managing it. The truth is, they 
ought for their own Credit, as 


nell as in Juſtice to the Author, 


either to have Suppreſs d their 
Reſentments, or to have Vent- 
ed them in Publicx. Which if 


they had done, I dare undertake 


they ſhould not have been diſ- 
appointed of an Adverſary. 

But it ſeems they have thought 
fit to make uſe of another Me- 


thod, which though not equally 


declarative of their Set: fe, yet 

with the help of a little Spelling 
and Collating things together, 
may ſerve to pick out enough of 
their Meaning. For as far as I 
can gather from what I obſerve, 

and from what I hear, the Sum 
of all they have to ſay againſt 
our Author (bating impertinent 

As Cram 
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Cavils and Foub-moutlrd Refe- 
ctions) may be reduced to theſe 
three Heads: 


1. The Falſneſs of his Charge. 


2. The Uncharitableneſs of it. 
3. The Unſeaſonablencſs of it. 


Which Treble Cenfurc is 


grounded upon one Common 
Argument, becauſc, ſay they, 
the Diſſenters are Now, by Ver- 
tue of their Toleration, upon 
Equal Terms with the Church. 


But, Sir, in the Firſt place, 


how can that be, when One is 
Eftabliſh q, and the Other only 
Folerated > Is not Eſtabliſnment 
more than Liberty If by Li- 


berty here were underſtood Al- 


lowance or Warrant to act, 


(which is the higheſt Senſe ot 


the word that the Perſons con- 


cern'd ſtand for) it would yet 
tall much ſhort of Eſtabliſhment, 
. Which 


\ 
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which does not only Allow or 
Permit, but Enjoyn and Require. 


Much more then if Liberty here 


be found (as I believe it will) 
to fionifi2 only a Capacity of 
acting without Punithment. Li- 
| 3 

berty of AZowance is much ſhort 
of Eſtablichment, much more 


Liberty of Ipunity. And how 
then are the Church and the 


Dilfenters upon Equal Terms? 
1 L 

Some therefore, who better 
underitand what they ſay, will 
chuſe, perhaps, to cxprets them: 
lelves thus, That the Dillenters 
have as much Authority for 
their Liberty, as the Church has 


for her Eſtablihment. Which 


implies not Abſolute Equality , 
but only Equality of Proportion. 
Now this I readily admit. But 
what then? Therefore they are 
not guilty of Schiſm in Cauſe- 

leſly 


"Ln 3 
lefly dividing from her Commu- 
nion. I interpole the Term 
(Canſelefly) not without reaſon. 
For if they ſay they have ſuffi- 
cient Cauſe for dividing from us, 
then they no longer ſtand to 
their Plea of Toferation, but 
put their Cauſe upon another 
Iſſue, which I think has been al- 
ready ſufficiently cxamin'd and 
expoſed. But that which they 
ſtand for now by the nature of 
their Appeal, ſeems to be this, 
Fhat they are not guilty of 
Schiſm, becauſe of the Liberty 
they have by the Toleration , 
which muſt therefore be fu ppo- 
ſed to excuſe them from Schiſm, 
though they Canſeleſly divide 
from us. For if they had juſt 


| ,, Cauſe for their Separation, then 
they would be excuſed from 


| b Schiſm without a Toleration, 
. Which 
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- which then need not be pleaded. 
But this is the Plea that is now 
generally inſiſted upon for their 
diſcharge from Schiſm, which 
muſt therefore be underſtood 
with this Suppoſal, though they 
do Canſelefly divide from the 


Communion of the Church. 


This therefore is the true and 

explicite State of their Plea. 
The Diſſenters have now as 
much Authority for their Liber- 
ty as the Church has for her 
Eſtabliſhment ; And therefore 
they are not guilry of Schiſm in 
Cauſeleſly Separating from her. 
Now this Conſequence I utterly 
deny, and Affirm that ſuch Se- 
paratiſts are as much guilty of 
Schiſm now, after the Tolerati- 
on, as they were before. 
To make this clear, we muſt, 


| tween' - 
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tiveen the Law it (elf, and the 
Sauction of the Law. By the 
Law it ſelf here I underſtand 
the bare Simple Propoſition , 
wherein either the doing or th: 


not doing ſuch a ching is en- 


acted. By the Sanction of the 
Luv I underſtand thoſe External 
Motives which arc propoſed and 
folemnly annex'd by the Law- 
giver to his Law as an ingage- 
ment to Obedience, that is, Re- 
wards and Puniſhments. Theſe 
Sanctions, though they are ſome- 
times made a part of the Law, 
as when we tay che Penal Part 
by way of Contradiſtinction to 
the Preceptive; yet properly 
ſpeaking, they are no part of 
the Law at all, but only Acceſ- 
ſories or Appendixes prudentt- 


ally added to it, as Expedients 


for the better inforcement of 
Obe - 


CRY 2 
Obedience. The Law ut ſelt 15 
wholly complcated in the Pro- 
5 poſition, from which the Sancti 
, on is as much diſtinct as the 
Hedge is from the Incloſure, or 
the Ground which it incloſes. 


e This Diſtinction naturally 
| leads us into another, as being 
4 dependent upon it. For if the 


Sanction be a diſtinct thing from 
the Law, then we muſt allo. 
; 2dly, diſtinguiſh between the 
0 Aboliſhing of the Sanction and 
3 the Aboliſhing of the Law, and 


V, between the Suſpenfion of the 
rr Sandton and the Suſpenſion of 
0 


the Law, and much more yet 
between the Suſpenſion of the 
of Sanction and the Aboliſhment of 
- theLaw. If the Law and the 
_ Sanction were one and the ſame 
uns » thing, yet the Suſpenſion of the 
of Sanction could not be an Abo- 
1 b 
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lihment of the Law, becauſe 
Suſpenſion 15 not Aboliſhment. 
Much leſs then can the Sufpen- 
ſon of the Sanction be an Abo- 
liſnment of the Law upon the 
Suppoſition of their Difference. 
Theſe Things therefore ought 
carefully to be diſtinguiſht. 

From the Diſtinctions premi- 
ſed, this Concluſion will neceſ- 
farily ariſe, That the Directive 
« Preceptive part) of the Law 

may ſtill remain in force though 
the Penal part (I ſpeak accord- 
ing to common ule) be remov'd, 
whether it be by Aboliſhment 
or by Suſpenſion. For ſince the 
Preceptive and the Penal part 
are ſuppoſed to be wholly di- 
ſtinct, tis impoſſible that a 
Change made in the One ſhould 
at all affect the Other, unleſs 
you could — ſome con- 
nexion 


» unkels there ſhould happen to 
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nex ion or other to intercede be- 
tween them. As for inſtance, 
the Soul and Body being ſuppo- 
ſed to be Subſtances really di- 


ſtinct, tis impoſſible that a 


Change in the One ſhould at all 
affect the Other, unleſs there 
were ſuch 1 Law of connex ion 
between them, that certain 
Thouglits in the Soul ſhould 


raiſe certain Motions in the Bo- 


dy, and that certain Motions in 
the Body ſhould occaſion certain 
Thoughts in the Soul, which is 
what we call the Vital Union be- 
tween Soul and Body. In like 
manner ſay I concerning the 
Preceptive and the Penal part of 
the Law, that upon Suppoſition 
of their real diſtinction 'tis im- 
poſſible that a change in the One 
ſhould at all atfect the Other, 


be 
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be ſuch a declared connexion 
between them by the Will of 
the Legiſlative, that apon the 


ceaſing of the One, the Other 


alſo ſhould ceaſe ; or unleſs the 
Nature of the thing infer the 
Neceility of it. Neither of which 
may be pretended in the preſent 
Caſe, as I ſhall have Occaſion 
to ſhew in the proceſs of this 


Argument. At preſent I ſup- 


pole it, and do therefore ſay 
that the Preceptive part of the 
Law may, and will ſtill remain 


in force, though the Penal part 


(which is diſtin from it) be 
remov'd. 


Whonce it - will Sucker fob" 


low, that the Preceptive part of 
the Law does at preſent actually 
remain in full force. For all 
that a Toleration does or can 


do, is only to remove the Pe- 


nalty. 


f 
| 


on 


Allowance in this matter ;) 


„„ 
nalty, where there is an Eſta- 
bliſht National Church. It is 
not there a Liberty of Allom- 
ance, but only a Liberty of In- 
punity. I ſay, where there is an 


Eftabliſht National Church. For 


indeed where there is no Legal 
Eſtabliſhment for the Publick 
Exerciſe of Religion, a Tolera- 
tion would be a Liberty of Al- 
lowance, (1 mean, as far as the 
State or Civil Law can grve an 
) but. 
where there is ſuch an Eſtabliſn- 
ment, there it can only be a Li- 

berty of Impunity. There it 
by ſuſpends or takes away for 
2 time the Penal part, which 
will not excuſe from tranſgreſ- 
ling againſt the Preceptive , 

which, where-ever there is a 
National Eſtabliſhment, ſtill 
Lives, Breathcs, Speaks, Com- 
mands. 
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mands, and Obliges too under 
Sin, though not under Civil Pe- 
nal ty. | 
Every one knows, that has 
either Read or Thought any 
thing about the nature of Laws, 


that a Toleration is very much 


ſhort of a Diſpenſatiou. But now | 


a Diſpenſation does not Aboliſh | 
the Precept of the Law, much 


leſs then may a Toleration be 


ſuppoſed able to do it. Indeed 


a Diſpenſation does fome way 
affect the Preceptive part of the 
Law, and that is it whereby it 
exceeds a Toleration, It is in- 


deed a preſent Suſpenſion of it, 
not an abſolute thorough Sul- , 


penſion, but a Suſpenſion with 
relation to ſuch a particular Per- 
ſon or Action, in reſpect of 
which, the preſent Courſe of 
the Law i̊ interrupted. But now 


"(C20 ) | 
3 Toleration does not to much 
det og affect the Preceptive part of 
Pe- the Law, it has no manner of 
effect upon it, much leſs can it 
has . Aboliſh it, or Null the Obliging 
any. force of it. All therefore thay 
as, it can do is only to remove the 
auch penalty. 1 TR 
now And this is the true Diffe- 
oh rence , and perhaps the Only 
nuch one that can be aff oned between 
1 be , Diſpenſation and a {olcration, 
deed 4 Diſpenſation does, for the 
Wa preſent, and to ſome intents and 
the purpoſes, bind up or ſuſpend 
by it the Preceptive part of the Law, 
dm and interrupts the Authoritative 
bit, and Obliging Power of it, and 
Sul. thereby makes it not only con- 
with fiſtent with Impunity, but with 
Fer. -Immocency to act againſt it. For 
+ of it makes the Law as no Law, 


ſe of with reſpect to the Perſon or 
now = 


a 


Perſons 
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. 
Perſons diſpens d with, and for 
the time while they are diſpens d 
with. But now a Toleration 
does not paſs any fuch Effet 


(indeed not any at al!) 1pon the, 
Preceptive part cf the Law. It 


neither tribes it, nqr is level d 
at it. All the execution that it 
does, or is deſigud to do, 15 
upon the Penal part, which in- 
deed for the time is wholly re- 
mov'd by it. So that a Diſpen- 


ſation does as much exceed 


Toleration, as an Abrogatior 
does a Diſpenſation. In that: 
Diſpenſation does do no mor: 
than ſuſpend the Preceptive part 
it falls ſhort of an Abrogation 
which abſolutely and univerſal; 
removes it. And in that it doe 


fo much, it exceeds a Tolerati 
on, which only takes off th 


Penalty, without ſo much a 
touch 


— 


4 
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touching either the Subſtance or 


the Vertue of the Law. 


And thongh this be clear and 
plain enough by the Evidence 
of its own Light; yet, I con- 


feſs, tis ſome ſatis faction to me, 


and it may be more ſo to others 
who ſet a greater value upon 
Authorities than I do, to find 


ſo great and fo well-approvd a 


Judge of the abſtract and gene- 
ral Reaſon of Law, as the Cele- 
brated Suarez, to be of the fame 
Judgment with me in this mat- 
= For, ſays he, in his Book 
e Leoibus, peaking _.. | 
of = Feds of 2 ag - 166. 
Diſpenſation of a Hu- | 
mane Law, Diſpenſatio plus eſt 
quam Permiſſio, & Permiſſio pro- 


prie ſumpta & ſecundum Commu- 


nem uſum, non eſt Diſpenſatio. 
Aliguazdo _ permittere non 
alind 
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aliud frenificat quam wvoluntarie 
non impedire, quod non eſt Dif- 
penſare. Nam Deus permittit Pec. 
catum, in quo non Diſpenſat. Ali- 
ter vero permittere fgniſicat idem 
quod ſinere impune oper ari malum, 
ut in Republica dicuntur aliqua 
peccata permitti; Et quando id fit 
ex decreto Legis, dicitur permif- 


fo eſſe Legis effect xs. IA vero non 


relaxat Legem, quandoquidem non 
excuſat Culpam, quam propria Diſ- 
penſatio tollit. Et ideo neque ill. 
dicetur Diſpenſatio. A Diſpenſa- 


tion i* more than 4 Permil, n or 


# - Toleration, (tor tis all one, both 


as to the import of the word, 
and Szarez's conitani way of 


F uſing it) and 4 Permiſſion proper- 


by taker, and according to common 


= 1 1 not a Diſpenſation. For 
=_— ſometimes io permit ſigniſiet no 
=. other than voluntarily not to hin. 
5 _"— der, 
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"IS which is not to Di 1/penſe. For 


Ged does permit Sin in which he 
docs not Diſper ſe. Sometimes a- 
gain 10 permit frgrifees the ſame 
as to ſuffer the coins of an Evil 


with Iupunity, as ſome Sins are 


ſaid to be permitted in a Common- 


wealth. And when this is done 
by vertne of a legal Decree, then 


ſuch a Permiſſion js ſaid to be the © 


Effect of the Law. But this does 


not relax the Law, in as much as 
it aces not excuſe the Faul. * which 
a proper Diſpenſation takes away. 
and therefore neither may this be 
ſaid to be 4 Diſpenſati 107. 

Suarez, here diſtinguiſhes of a a 
rape Sufterance or Tolerati- 
c Suffering an Evil to be 
8 or the bare not hindering 
the doing Of it; and the Suf- 


fering it to be done with Impu- 
nity, 


And both theſe he ſets 
B below 
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below a Diſpenſation. The for- 
mer kind of Toleration 1s the 
leaſt that can be imagin'd, and 
indeed is fo little as to be con- 
ſiſtent with the ſtricteſt Kind or 
State of Government that is. 
All Governours do Tolcrate at 
this rate, even Cod himſelf, who, 
as he ſays, does permit or not 
hinder the committing of Sin. 
The latter kind of Toleration is 


4 degree above the former, as 
adding to it the doing with Im- 
punity. And this indeed is too 


much to conſiſt with the Strict- 
neſs of Government, and there- 
fore is not uſed in every Kind 
or State of it. Neither God nor 
Man do always Tolerate after 
this manner. For indecd it is a 


Relaxation of the Government, 


not as to the Legiſlative, but on- 


ly as to the Executive part of it. 


But 


( 27 ) 
But though it be 10 much great- 
er than the former fort of Tele- 


vation, yet it is alſo at the ſame 


time as much leſs than a Diſpen- 
ſation, in that a r 
does, in ſome reſpects, wholly 


{uf pend even the very Obligati- 
on of the Law, which a Tole- 
ration does not ſo much as Re- 


lax, or any way Affect, but only 


Suſpends the Penalty annex'd to 
the Tranſgreſſion of it. So that 
though it be ſome Mitigation of 
the Government, and thereby ex- 
ceeds a bare ſimple permiſſion, 
yet it is no abatement of the 
Law, and therein falls ſhort of 
2 Diſ penſation. 

The ſhort of this matter is, 
All Permiſſion may be conſider d 
either as of Right, or of Fa. 
Permiſſion of Right 1 is the ſame 
with a Diſpenfation, which dif- 


5 2 arms 
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arms the Law of its preſent Au- 
thority and Obligation , and 
makes it no Fault to do other- 
wile than is Commanacd. Per- 
miſſion of Fact is twotold, ci- 
ther the bare ſuffering or not 


hindering the doing of an Evil, 


which may be calld a Simple 
Permiſſion : Or the ſuffering it 
to be done without. Puniſhment, 
which is 2 Toleration. This latter 
Permiſſion, though it be greater 
than the immediately preceding, 
vet 'tis as much leſs than the 


Firſt, as reaching no higher than 
the Sanction, whereas that puts 


A 2 reſtraint u pon the very 
Power of the Law. 


This I take to be* a true and 
diſtin& Idea of 2 Tolcration, 
both as it is in its own proper 
nature, and as it ſtands in rela- 
tion to other Changes that con- 
— ein 


Jexit diminih. 


nothing more nor leſs in i“ 
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cru the Adminiſtration of the 
Law. From waole Authority and 
Obligation it does not in the 
but only lays 2 
reſtraint upon the Execution of 
it. It does not deveſt the Law 


of any part of her Sovereignty, 


but only Sheaths up her Sword 
of Diſcipline ; Nit does not Si- 
lence her Voice, but only Stays 
her Hand. In ſhort, there is 
than 

a Suſpenſion of the Penal part 
of the Law. _ 

This is all that it can do, and 
perhaps more than it onght. For 
there may be good reaſon ww 
eiliathe vw nether there ought 
to be any ſuch thing as a Tole- 
ration or no? Whether it be not 
more than either the Church or 
the State can rightfully grant? 
For not to inſiſt upon that Truſt 

— W hich 
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which ſeems to be repos d in 
them, to defend and ſecure both 
Unity of Faith and Unity of 


Worſhip ; if there ought to be 


a Toleration, then there ought 
to be no Eſtabliſhment, (for to 
what purpoſe is an Eſtabliſh- 
ment, whoſe Order muſt never 
be executed ? ) But 'tis a ſtrange 
thing if Human Laws may not 


be allow'd to oblige to the ſame 


thing to which the Divine Law 


is acknowledg'd to Oblige, that 


is, to Eccleſiaſtick Unity. Which 
becauſe required by the Divine 
Law, ought alſo to be required 
by Human Laws, and confe- 
quently there ought to be no 
ſuch thing as a Toler: ation. How- 
ever this, in the mean time it 


may be no great venture to ſay, 


that thoſe Who contend for an 
Abſolute Tolcration, ſcem guilty - 
91 


(.31 
of a Contradictory, Selt-incon- 


fiſtent Propoſal, and not rightly 
to underſtand what they would 


have. For if they will have 
Liberty of Conſcience granted 
to any, then certainly the Su- 
rreme Authority of the Nation 
maſt be allow'd this Liberty. 

And then let us ſuppoſe (as wal 


we may) that he thinks himſelf 
Obligc.i in Duty and Conſcience 


to uſe the Power that is in his 
hands, to ſuppreſs all Religions 
but rhe trac one, that is, all but 


that which he bimſelf conceives 


to bc true. And what then will 
become of the "Toleration 2 Nor 
ought the Viigurate to be bla- 


med for 0 doing. For having 


once allo d in gencra! that c- 
very Nun ought to have Liberty 
of Conſcience, you ought not 


o think it hard that the Magi- 
| — — ſtrate 
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ſtrate aſſumes this Liberty of act- 


ing according to his Conſcience, 


though by doing ſo he reſtrains 
and hinders yours, as he certain- 


Iy will in cafe he make uſe of 


the ſame Liberty. So that Ab- 
ſolute and Univerſal Liberty of 
Conſcience 1s a down-right con- 
tradictory, inconſiſtent Suppoſi- 
tion; which one Conſideration, 


by the way, is ſufficient to over- 


throw all that a Late Author has 
pleaded in its behalf. 
But I ſhall purſue this no fur- 


ther, as being only a Digreſſion 


from my preſent Concern. What 


I ſtand for now, is this, That a 


Toleration, when it is granted, 
implics no more than only a Re- 
moval of ſuch Penaltics as the 
Law woull otherwilc intlict up- 


on thoſe who Difobey it. That 
it docs not either Abrogate, or 


Suſpend, 


Suff pend, 


Churct 1 Elta! 


Parliament 
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or Diſpenſe with the 
on but only bridles and reins 
the Execution of it. All 
Ghich is to be underſtood with 


the tore-mention'd Condition, 


where there an E/tablifh'd Ne- 
tional Church, 

Ard this" notwithſtanding the 
Tolcr2tion_) is the preſent Caſe 
in lege, where there is a 
liſht by the Law of 
08 Lala, and inveſted with ſe- 

ral Temporal as well as Eccle- 
tar tical Rights aud Priviledges, 

where the Publick Liturg oy ſtands , 

Authorized by ſeveral Acts of 

where Articles of 
and Conſtitutions and 
Cecleſaſtical are alſo. 


Religion 
Canons 


Contirm'd by the fame Autho- 


rity, where the Acts of Unifor- 
mity remain urrepeal'd as before, 


and where even the Diſſenters 


E 5 them- 
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themſelves are all required to 
pay Tithes to the Publick and 
Legally appointed Miniſtry. 
Which is alſo a plain and ccr- 


tain Argument that they are re- 
quired to attend upon it, and 


conform to it. For is it ima- 
ginable that the Laws ſhould ob- 


lige them to Contribute their 


part to the Support and Mainte- 


nance of that Worſhip, to which 


they do not enjoyn them to 
Conform? This would be againſt 
the very Suppoſition of an Eſta- 
bliſnment, and would place the 
Church and the Conventicle up- 


on an equal ground indeed, that 


is, it would make neither of 


them Eſtalliſbt, but both only 


Jolerated. But they confeſs the 
Church to be Eſtabliſht, and fo 
indeed ſh. is as much as cver ; 
and thercfort the only Change 

| made 
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to made by the Toleration is, that 
nd the Penal part ot the Law is, for 
ry, the preſent, laid aſide. As for 


cr. the Preceptive, that ſtands where 
re- it did, and obliges under Sin, 
ind though not under Civil Penalty. 
na- And if ſo, then thoſe who 


ob. now divide om this Church 
weir eſtabliſht by Law, which Law 
Me" docs alſo require their Commu- 
lich nion with it, are true and pro- 
o per Trang oreffors againſt the 
ft - -AW'5 and It they do it Cauſe- 
ſta- lelly, are alſo guilty of the 
the Breach of Church-Unity, that 
up- is, of Sch:/m, notwithitanding 
chat any Publick Order for the not 
of inflicting the Puniſhment other- 
nly wiſe due to them tor ſo tranſ- 
N greſling. This cannot excuſc 
o mem either from Diſobedience 
eo; © the State, or from Schiſm in 
inge the Church, with whoſe Eſta- 
ade bliſhment 
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bliſhment they are ſtill obliged 


to Conform as far as Lawfully 


they may, though not account- 
able to the Law for their Non- 
conformity. Thus the Fews were 
juſtly taxable with diſobedicnce 
to their Law in the matter of 
Arbitrary Divorce. though for 


(ome prudential Reaſons tole- 


rated in the practice of it by 
Moſes their Chief Viagittrate. 
The Effect of which Tolcration 
(as our Saviour himſelf cy pounds 


it) Was not Inocenty, but on | 


[mpunity. 

Againſt what has bebt. NT 
tO diſecurs d, 1 Eno, but 
one Objection that aun 5 
not be Aſliamed to lige, or Im- 
pertinent to Antvwer, or that 
deſery cs the Expence of lik and 
Paper. but there is another 
which I muſt firſt take in my 
way, 


I K r e 
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way, becauſe tis thrown upon 
me, and is very loud and impor- 
tunate for Satisfaction, which muſt 
therefore, I think, be given it for 
3 ſakc. 

In the firſt place then it is plead- 
cd, that this is no Ordinary [ole- 
141107, That it 15 not a bare Su- 
ine Neglect to animadvert, a 
Kind of Drowſie fit, or Nod- 
ding ot the Government, no, nor 
a Ach ignd and de liberate Conni- 
vance Only, nor yet a private 
act e 1 1 adulg cnc declared by the 
Will and m the Name of the 
Prince alone; But that tis an In- 
ddulgence granted and ſetled by 
an Act of The whole e e 
by the joint Concurrence of King 
and Parliament ; that tls a To- 
leration by Low: by the ſame 
Law upon "which the Church it 
lelf is crected, and by which it 

ſtands 
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ſtands. This is the Common Po- 


pular Objection, and there is not 
a Woman, ora Shopkeeper, but 
what is Big with it. 


Now I grant the Diſtenters that 


they have a Toleration ſettled by 
Law, and that theretore this 1 
no Ordinary Tokration, and ] 
know thev are not a little puffed 
up with it. And by the way, 
Sir, twould make even a very 


grave Vian {mile to ſec ho thofe 


Men who have been hitherto ſuch 


Deſpiſers and Vilifiers of a Nati- 


onal Eſtabliſhment, arc now lifted 
up with the Conceit of 4 Natio- 
nal Liberty. Of what advantage 
this may prove either to them 
ſelves, or to the Nation, or tc 
the general intereſt of Religion, 
I leave to wiſer Heads to Conje- 
&ure, and to Time to ſhevy ;, but 
in the mean while I fancy this 


thei 
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their Plea, from the Extraordi- 


narineſs of the Toleration, will 
do em but little ſervice. For 
tis the unhappineſs of this Ob- 
jection that it proceeds upon a 
— State of the Queſtion. The 
Queſtion is not concerning ei- 
ther the Kind or the Degree of 
the Authority , but concerning 
the Nature and the Extent of 
the Grant; not by what they 


are Authorized, = to what, 


whether to act Allowedly and 
with Innocence, or only Unre- 
ſtrainedly and with Impunity ? 
And to what purpoſe then do 
they inſiſt upon the Grcatneſs of 
the Authority 2 

If it be ſaid, that this is no 
Mittaking the State of the Que- 
ſtion, but an Inferring the thing 
denied, viz. Liberty of Allow- 


ance, from the Se of that 


Au- 
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Authority whereby this Solenm 
Foleration is granted: I antwer, 
that then the Interence is erolly 
Falſe and Illogical. Tis certain- 


ly a very plealant way of Argu- 
ing, to infer the greater cxtent 


of the Grant from the Greatneſs 
of the Authority whereby it is 
made, as ifa Leſſer Grant might 
not be the Effect of a greater 

Authority. 

Whethe CY A/ (4 acted by Di- 
vine Con miſſion, or Only as a 
Chief „lagitrate upon Reaſons 
of State in the Toleration Of Ar- 
bitrary Divorce among the Jews, 
I ſhall not Diſpute : This for e- 
ver is certain, that ſuch a Tele- 
ration granted by God bimſelt, 
would have been of much great- 


er Authority than if granted on- 


ly by Moſes. But would it there- 
fore have been to any higer Pur- 


pole 
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poſe or greater Effect? No, that 
does not © follow. Moſes his To- 
leration reacht as far as Impu- 
nity, and a Divine one would 


have reacht no further. It would 
not have produc'd any other Ef- 


tet, though perhaps 1t might 
have been a further Security and 
Eſtabliſhment ofthe ſame. Though 
the Authority it ſelf be Greater, 
yct the thing granted by that 
Authority may be the ſame that 
is otherwiſe granted by a Leſſer; 
and if there be nothing elle 1 in 
the Buſineſs but only a greater 
Degree of Authority, it muſt and 
will be ſo. And thus tis in the 
Caſe before us. Though a To- 
leration by Act of Parliament be 
of greater Authority than a To- 
ſcration by the ſole Will and 
Pleature of the Prince, yet it 1s 
not to a greater Effect. And 

* 
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though the Diſſenters have now 
as much Authority for their Li- 
berty, as the Church has tor her 
Eſtabliſhment, yet tis only for 
Liberty, that is, (as appears by 
what has been ſaid) Dmpunity. 


When therefore tis pleaded 


that this is no Ordinary Tole. 
ration, tis plain that there is a 


double meaning in the Propoſi- 


tion. It may be underſtood ei- 
ther as to the Authority of it, or 
as to the Efe& of it. If as to the 


Authority, that indeed is true, 


but nothing at all to the purpoſe, 
as being beſide the State of the 
Queſtion. If as to the Effect; 
that I affirm and have ſhewn to 
be falſe. The Effet of this To- 
leration reaches not an Inch fur- 
ther than that of a leſs Solemn 
One would have done ; perhaps, 


conſidering ſomę particular Re- 


ſtrictions 
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ſtrictions whereby it is qualify'd, 


not ſo far. But to be ſure it can 
extend no further, the greateſt 
Effect of both being only Exem- 
ption from Puniſhment. 80 that 


you ſee this Objection is quite 
diſarm d, and indeed is too weak 
and empty to abide any longer 


Trial. 
The truth is, I ſhould not have 


kept it lo long under Examina- 


tion, were it not for the Popula- 


rity of it, and that great Noiſe that 
is mde about it. 


Tis not its 
Moment, but its Importunity that 
has procured it ſo full a Hearing. 
For indeed in it ſelf it is weak 
and ſilly enough. Though yet 


] think it is the Beſt by much 


that is uſed, or that the Men I 
am dealing with have Invention 
cnough o urge. But I will be 
!0 kind to them, for once, as to 


put 
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put a Better Objection into their 
hands ; and it they think I do 
not propoſe it enough to their 
advantage, let them take it and 
manage it themſelves. 


You may pleaſe to remember, 


Sir, that a little further back- 
ward, ſpeaking of the Diſtincti- 


on that is between the Sanction 


of the Law, and the Law it ſelf; 
I faid 'twas impoſſible that a 


Change in the One ſhould at all 
affect the Other, unleſs there was 


a Connexion between them, ari- 
ſing either from the declared 
Will of the Legiſlative. or from 
the Nature of the thing it ſelf. 


Now in this I may ſeem to 


have laid a Foundation tor a ve- 


ry ſtrong Objection, For it may 
be pleaded that there & ſuch a 
Connexion not trom thc Will 
Ot the Leguthitive declaring ſuch 


_ 
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a dependence between the Law 
and the Sanction, that upon the 
Ceaſing of one, the other alſo 
ad ſhall Ceaſe : This I ſuppoſe, will 
not be pretended, nor do I fee 
any room for ſuch a Pretence. 1 
. But from the very Nature of the 
thing it ſelt fo requiring, [ 
For it may be ſaid, that al- 
- though the Sanction of the Law |} 
be, as we have ſhewn, a Diſtinct 
thing from the Law it ſelf, that 
is, the Penal part from the Pre- 
ceptive, yet it is Effential and | 
1 Necefary to the Obligation of | 
it. And therefore that which |} 


m 
removes the Sanction, does alſo 
o by Conſequence remove the Ob- 
-. gation of the Law ; And con- 
iy {<quently ſince a Toleration (as 


is acknowledg'd) removes the 
11 Sanction of the Law, it does al- 
1 bo by Virtue of that remove the 


& RH. 
Obligation of it, the Latter not 
being able to ſtand withorit th: 


Former, any more than the Bo. 


dy is to live without the Soul, 
[ confeſs if the Sanction of the 

Lay were neccilary to the Obli- 

gation of it, then not withſtand- 


ing all the real Difference that 


15 "between them, that which 


takes away the Sanction, would 


alſo unhinge the Obligation, 0 
that which takes away the Sou! 
deſtroys alſo the Life of the Bo- 
dy; and conſequently the Jo 
leration, by taking away the 
Sanction. muſt ot neceſſity be 
allow'd to taxe away the Obl: 
gation too. In this there can | 
no great Difficulty, or Diſpute 
All the Queſtion will be con. 
cerning the Leading Propoſition 
wherher the Sanction of the Las 
be neceſſary to the Lite and O- 

bligatior 


b. 
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not ligation of it. Here will be the 
the laſt Pinch of the Difficulty, as 
Bo. will be better diſcern d, if we 
l. Analyze the Argument, by Caſt- 
the ing it into a Logical Form and 
bl. Order: J wherein i will appear 
nd- thus : 

ty If the Toleration takes away 
hick the Sanction of the Law, it alſo 
2014 takes away the Obligation of it. 

„ x But according to you it takes 
Soul away the Sanction of the Law z 
Bo. Therefore it takes away the 
To- Oblig ation. 

the The Conſequence is denied, 
y be and thus proved; 
Jbli- That which rakes away the 
in be Sandtion, takes away the Obliga- 
p ute. tion. 

con- Therefore if the Toleration | 
ition takes away the Sanction, it alſo 
Lag fakes _ the Obligation. 
d 0 The 


atio- 


ö 
| 
| 
I 
| 
. 
| 
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The Antecedent is denicd, and 
thus proved: 
If the Sanction of the L AW be 
Neceſlary to the Obligation of 
it, then that which takes away 


the Sanction, takes away the Ob 


ligation. 
_ the Sanction i3 CCella- 
y, Cc. x 


Ai the Conſequence is grant. 


ed. but the Minor is denied; 


Which was the Head and Khor 


of the Objection, and whoſ: 


Truth comes now to be Exa- 


mind. 


It is a Queſtion among Mora: 


lifts, Civilians, and Ca Gaildical © 
-Divines Tin Sand Pena 
4 de Fſſentia ſive ce Ratione Le— 


ether 4à Peral + ar Tron be 


of the Effe ſence Or Reaj: 97¹ of the 


Law ? by which, Huppoſe „ they 


do not mcan, as the terms ſeem 


{0 
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to import, whether it be of the 
inward Form and Conſtitution 
of the Law, (for tis plain that 
it is not ) bur whether it be a 


Necelfary Condition to the Obli- 


gation of it, the ſame thing that 


is now under Conſideration. 


do not remember that Suarez 
takes any notice of this matter, 
which I cannot but wonder at 
in a Perſon that undertakes a 
juſt and adequate Account of the 


| Nature of Laws, and who of- 


ten deſcends to the diſcuſſion of 
points of much leſſer moment. 


Though what his Judgment was 
in the Cafe, may be ſufficiently 


Collected from what he diſcour- 
[cs concerning the ſeveral ways 
whereby Laws may ſuf- 
fer a Change. Among 
which I do not find 
that he has any mention of the 

e Ne 
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Removal of the Penalty, which 
he could not have omitted, if 
he had thought that the Sanction 
of the Law was neceſſary to its 
Obligation. For then the Re- 
moval of it would have causd 
either an Abbrogation or a Suſ- 
penſion in the Law, as is urg d 
in the Objection. But the Que- 
ſtion is not ſo overlookt by O- 
thers; and they generally an- 
ſwer in the Negative, that the 
Sanction is not Neceſſary to the 
Obligation of the Law. I fay 


generally, For I think there art 
ſome that ſay that is neceſſary, 


and that looks upon the Law as 
but a dead Letter, a Body with. 


out a Soul, if it have no San- 
ction. Nay ſome, perhaps, will 


advance one ſtep higher, and fay 
that the Sanction is not only ne- 
ceſſary to the Obligation of 2 

Lay, 


ch 


E 


Law, but that it derives its whole 


Obligation from the Sanction. 


That the latter of theſe Aſſer- 
tions is not true, 1s, I think, as 
certain as I would deſire any 
thing to be. For I conſider, that 
if the Law derived its whole 
Obligation from the Sanction, 


then theſe grand Abſurdities (not 


to mention any other) would 
unavoidably follow. 

Firſt, That any Law would 
Oblige, let the Matter of it be 


never ſo wicked and unjuſt, or 
the Authority whereby tis made 

never ſo incompetent, provided 
it were arm'd with a ſufficient 


Sanfion. For the Sanction be- 


. ing ſuppoſed to be the only 


that 
being preſent, and in ſuch mea- 


Fountain of Obligation , 


ſure as is requilite, the Obliga- 
tior muſt nceds follow, as every 
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Effect does upon the Being of its 
intire and adequate Cauſe. 

Secondly, it would alto fol. 
low, that no La could oblige 
conſtant! , unleſs it were backt 
with the greateſt Penalty that ß 
abſolutely Potitble. Fer ſince 
the Law 1s ſuppoſed to have all 
its Obligation from the Penalty, 
then where there is the greater 
Penalty, there will be the g greater 
Obligation ; and conſequently if 
the Caſe ſhould ſo happen, that 
a Man ſhould threaten me if I do. 
not tranſgreſs the Law, with! 
greater uniſhment than the Ls. 
does in caſe I do, IT am ther 
diſcharged from the Obligatior 
of the Law, Cas being under 
greater Obligation) and mav it- 
nocently tranſgreſs it, though ! 

were the Law even of God him 
ſelf, Which at one blow wou 

tri 
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ſtrike of the rvonſtant Obligation 


of the whole Jemiſb Law, For 
the Law of the Jews being ratt- 
tr'd and confrard to them only 
by Temporal Penalties and thofe 
not always the oreateſt, even of 
the e ſame Kind and Order ; it a 
y nc uld hippen to be tered 


tra: grets the Law (as hecaitly 


might by a greater Puniſhment 


thin the Law would inflit upon 


him for tranſgreſſing it, upon 
tis fuppoſition, that the Law 
receives its Obligation from the 
Penalty, ie on! follow, that 
he won be releaſed from the 
Ohicntion of his Law, which! 
think i: Abſard enough. But to 
tat; I further a} 1: 

Thirdly It the TY be to re- 
(ire its Obligation from the 
Suation then we nu. i luppoſc 
it therefore to Oblige, becaulc 
3 it 
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it makes it Reaſonable or Eligi- 
ble for a Man to do ſo or ſo, 
that he may avoid ſuch a Puniſh- 
ment, for that is all the engage- 
ment to action that the Sanction 
can be ſuppoſed to add. But if 
this be all, this is not to Oblige 
in Duty, but only in Point of 
Prudence, which indeed is not 
properly to Oblige at all, ſince 
otherwiſe all rational [rduce- 
ments would be Laws. Indeed the 
Propoſal of a Penalty may be 
a good Ground of Perſuaſion why 
a Man ſhould do ſo as the Law 
directs. But it can be no more, 
it cannot lay an Obligation upon 
the Conſcience, or make it Sin 
to do otherwiſe, It may move, 
determine, and in fome Catcs 
ſecure the Choire, but it cannot 
Oblige the %. 


To 
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To (ay therefore that the Law 
Obliges by and from the Sanction, 
15 111 effect to ſay that it does not 


Oblige at all, ſince then it could 


Oblige only by way of Perſua- 
ſion "and "toms! Inducement, 
which indeed is not ſtrictly and 
properly to Oblige. 
is, upon this Suppoſition the 


moſt Excellent Law of the moſt 


Sacred Authority in the World 


would Oblige no otherwiſe than 


the Demand of a Thief upon the 
Highway. The Thief bids me 
Deliver, or he'll Piſtol me. The 
Law bids me do thus, or I ſhall. 
be Puniſh'd. I yield up my Mo- 
ne to the Thief, to avoid being 
Piſtolld; and I yield my Obe- 
dience to the Law, to avoid be- 
ing Punichd. Tis poſſible here 
thit the Motive of Action in both 
Cafes nriy be the ſame, vg. The 

C 4 1 od 
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avoiding of Evil. But I hope 
no body will be ſo Groſs as to 
lay. that the Obligation 1 in both 
Cafes 1s alike too; that the Law 


Obliges no otherwiſe than 
the Command of a Thicf when 


he comes to Rob me. And yet 
this muſt be ſaid, if it be true, 
that the Law has its Obligation 
from the - :&ion ; for then tis 
plain, that all its Obligation 
comes to this, That it makes it 
reaſonab le and cligible for me to 


do ſuch au Action to avoid ſuch 


an Evil, and fo docs the Thief. 
 Forrthly, If the Ines Obliges 
purely in Vertuc ot the: Sarction, 
then tunit follow, that the Lass 
„ ii Obiiec no further than the 
* ion reaches; Confeguently 
ili not Oblige the Supreme 
Magi rate. W hots: icknowiedged 


not to De Sub Djeer t to the Sauction 


ly, 


eh 
of the Law. But this is more 
thin the grenteit Sticklers for 
Prerog1Uuyc wi allow, and in- 
deed 1 is againſt the general Senſe 
O the Sendet it Matters ot Law, 
whether Common or Civil, who 
co necally 1 85 { the Supreme Va- 
df traute to % un. ier the Dire Five, 
though mot 1 er the Coereive 
Power the Law. And it ſo, 
tren the Preceptive does not 
C33, 10 „ Vertne of the Coer- 
A „ {inc C 115 AoW Ti to Oblige 


cncre tie Cocreive does not 
reach, = 
Fitthlw, This bs Fe ypotheſ7s of the 


[ws raciving its Obligation 
Saliction, will, in the 


Confeguence f it, mike all Laws 


am the 


parely P enal ti it iz, ſuch as do 


O O 12 


Ate tutcly, to the 


Fat, but only Conditionally, 
Fact or to the Pe- 
C'5 


either tr; the 
| nalty 3 


Fas AS: ik... elect _ 
= : TY 0 1 n 
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nalty ; and which therefore are 


equally ſatisfy'd either by doing 


what is Expreſs d, or by ſuffer- 
ing what is Intaild upon the 
Omiſſion of it. For it the Law 
de ſuppoſed to Obl ige by Vertuc 
of the Fenalty which it propo- 
ſes, then its Obligation comes 
to this, That I mult do ſuch a 
thing, becauſe otherwiſe I muſt 
(uffer ſuch a Puniſhment ; which 
is as much as to fay, that if I 
do not ſuch a thing, I mult ſuf- 
fer ſuch a Puniſhment; which 
will again at laſt be reſolv d into 
this, that either I muſt do fo, or 
ſuffer ſo ; which though it Obli- 
ges me DD: jpuntively, leaves me 
at full Liberty as to the Deter- 
»ination of my Choice, Which 
expreſſes the true Form and Na- 
ture of a pare penal Law. But! 


ſuppoſe it will not be ſaid that 


all 


— — — — 8 
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all Laws are purely Penal. For 
then there would be no Sin but 
only where the Penalty is decli- 
ned or reſiſted; the Conſequence 
of which again would be, that 
all the Sin that is in the World 


would only be againſt Human 


Laws; and that there would be 
no ſuch thing as Sinning againſt 
God, becauſe the Divine Juſtice 
can ncither be evaded nor reſiſt- 


cd. Which is a Conſequence 
that would make ſtrange Altera- 


tions, and introduce as ſtrange 
Confuſions in the Syſtem of the 


Moral and Intellectual World. 


Sixthly and Laſtly, It the Obs 
l|gation of the Law proceeded 
trom the Sanction, then twould 
follow, that I am therefore Ob- _ 
liged to do, becauſe I muſt Suffer 
for not doing: But this is ſo far 
from being true, that the Reverſe 

5 of 
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of it is ſo. F or muſt therefore 
Suffer for not doing, becauſe ! 
was Obliged to do. For! muſt 
Suffer, becauſe I Sinn'd, other 
Wile ny „ Suffering would be un- 
juſt. And ] could not Sin if ! 

were cot under an Oblz: Sat ion; 
Wich bring thus Pre- ſuppoſed 
and Antecedent to the Neceli: 
ty of undergoing the Penalty, 
(Whiclli 1 U hat 40 the Sanction) 
annot poſill . he founded upon 
* Or procted from it. 

This lat Keg ument proves not 
only tat the 1 ay docs not de- 
tive its role Obligation from 
the Sandion, but allo that no 
Part Cr Leute C it is thence 
derived. Ee: the » hole Qblt- 
gation be (iS 15 bete An- 
tecedent to the Penalty, then tis 
Plain that 10 falt of it is or can 
be deri; ed trotu it. To which! 

tur- 


619 
ore further add, that the End of the 
e I Sanction is to move and engage 
wſ Yen to pay that Obedience to 
Ker the Law which they owe. Tis 
un- indeed one of the forcible and 
fil und violent ways of recovering 
n; a Debt, a Debt which Men owe 
fed to thy? Law, and which, if they 
fi did not owe it, could not be 
ity, wſtly cxacted from them under 
on, à Penalty. Here then is Duty 
don and Obligation ſuppoled, (in 
Order of Nature at Icaſt) as An- 
not tccedent to the Sanction, and to 
de- which the Sanction is to ſerve as 
Om aZJMears to the Ful. And there- 
10 ky re tis moſt certain (if there be 
ce ny thing ſo in the Mealures of 
bl: dean that the Law docs 
An- not derive its Obligation, or any 
tis Part or Degree of it from the 
can CGanCtion. And this I take to be 
Ml Vertually at leaſt contain'd in 


tor thole. 
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thoſe well-known Words of the 


Apoſtle, Wherefcre ye muſt need; 
be Subject not only for Wrath, but 


alſo for Conſcience ſake, Rom. 13, 


There is, I know, ſome Diſpute 
concerning the Meanine, and con- 
cerning the Extent of the for- 
mer Clauſe; but whatever be 


meant by Subjection here, and 
how far ſocver it is to extend, 


this in the mean time is certain, 
that this Subjection, whatever it 
be, is by the Apoſtle preſs'd from 


a double Principle, Wrath and 
Conſcience , which he plainly 


diſtinguiſhes one from another, 


as two different Grounds and In- 


ducements to Subjection. Ye 


muſt needs be ſubje& not only 


for Wrath, but alſo for Conſcrence ; 
that is, not only to avoid Pu- 
niſhment, but alſo out of a Senſe 
of Duty and Obligation. Which 

being 
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being here made not only a 


giſtinct, but a further degree of 
argument for Subjection, tis 
plain that in the judgment of 
the Apoſtle the Obligation of 
the Law is not from the Sanctionʒ 
becauſe if fo, he need only 
have ſaid, Te uſt be ſubje for 
Irath, which would have been 
\uficient, as including the other. 


But whereas he makes a Contra- 
diſtinction between them, tis 


-vident that he that is ſubject 
only for Wrath, is not ſubject 
tor Conſcience; and conſequent- 
y that Obligation in Conſcience 
docs not proceed from Wrath, 


but from ſome other Principle. 


f it be then demanded, Whence 
does the Law receive its Obli- 
gation? I anſwer firſt, that tis 
cnough for my preſent purpofe 
to have ſhewn that it does not 

re- 
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receive it from the SarF7077. But 
if a more poſitive Anſ ver mutt 
me given, I lay . at the Law 


Hus its Obliea:! 10N trom the Au- 


thority of the prong ver, who 
by vertue of Bis Authority has 
2 Right to to be Obey", an! tr 
exact Obedience by E units ts 
in al his jut Commands. 

Aud this has will at length 
be driven to acknowledge. rho 
drive the Obligation of the 
Law from the sanction. Fer 
Wen they ſay that the Lav 
obliges by and trom the Sand on 
they mult be underitood to mes 
it ther Senſe be dran out more 
at length, that the Ly obliges 
ni: to do ſo. becan'e it oblige; 
me to ſuffer for not doing ſo: 
But pray how comes the [av to 
obli ge me to the Latter, to ſuffer 
tor not doing lo? Is this by ver 
tue 


3 . ——_— had ad co 
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tue of any other Sanction ? But 


ſo we might run on to Infinity. 
It muſt be theretore by ſome- 


thing elſe. And what ſhould 


that be but the Authority of the 
Law-gjver? And if this be thought 
ſufficient to Authorize the San- 
tion, why ſhould it not alſo : 
Authorize the Law > _ 
If it be further askt, whence 
has the Laww-gtver his Autherity? 
[ anfwer. it he be a Creature, 
h. has it from God whemT ſup- 
role to be the ſole Fountain cf 


all Power. But if the Law- Ni- 


ver be God, he has it Oris inally 
and Indep endently in himſelf. 
Cut Bree” ba it be by the mere 


| uperremineney of his Nature, as 
eme fay, or by the Benefit of 


Creation, as others, let them diſ- 

ate that abound with more lei- 
fure than I do, and want better 
employment. „ 


( 66 ) 


But though the Sanction doe: 


not give the Law its Obligation, 


or any part of it, may it not 
however be neceſſary to it ? Ve, 
if made fo by the Legiſlator (x 
I faid before) Eſtabliſhing ſuch 
a Connexion between them, that 
upon the Ceaſing of the One, 
the Other alſo ſhall ceaſe. Bu 


not in any wile from the Natur: 


of the thing. For if it be of i 
ſelf Neceſſary, it muſt either be 
as a Cauſe, or as a Condition. 
That it is not Neceſſary as: 
Cauſe, we have ſufficiently pro- 
ved already, by ſhewing that 
it has no part in effecting or pro 
ducing the Obligation of th: 


Law. If therefore it be Necel- 


ſary, it muſt be Neceſſary as ! 


Condition. But that it is nol, 
L will now briefly ſhew. 


b 


inlighten it. 


oblige. 
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By a Condition I underſtand 


that, which tho it has no Cauſal 
influence upon the' Effect, yet 1t 
ſo determines the Efficient Cauſe | 


do act, as that without it it will 


not act. As for inſtance, the 
opening of a Window, though 
it be not the Cauſe of inlight- 
ning the Room, (for it does Effi- 
ciently inlighten it,) yet tis the 
Condition of it, as being that 
without which the Sun will not 
But to come ſome- 
what nearer home, the Promul- 


gation of a Law, though it be 


not the Efficient Caufe of its 
Obligation, yet it it is the Con- 
dition of it, as being that with- 
out which the Law will not 
Now the Queſtion is 
Whether the Sanction of the Law 
be in this ſenſe neceſſary to the 
Obligation of it? 
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* To which I anſwer. By ng 


means. For ſince the Oblig. 
tion of the Law is ſuppoſed to 
owe its Birth not to the Sanction 
of it, but to other Cauſes, (which 
has been proved already) ther: 
can be no manner of reaſon pre. 
tended why the Sancti92 wouk 
be a Condition nec2Tiry to the 
actual obliging of it. but only 
as it may be eſteem: ha Sies that 
ſuch a Propo dition is the Willd! 
"he Lgillator. For the Law ht 
ving its whole and fail Auth» 


rity within its felt in depend. 


ently on the 8 Sinction nocdzor 
ly a publia Siu that tis Hdee. 
the Will of ſuch a power t 


make it actually Oblizing k 


therefore the Sanction 6 nec fl 
rv, it muit be n:ceftary as a N. 
But that end being — 5 ad lat 
licientiy anſwer d and!“ — 
the 
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he Promulgat ion of the Law, it 
eunnot pretend to any ſuch ne- 
ceſſity, and therefore to none at 
"+ al. And accordingly we fee, 
dien that even a ſolemn Fromulgation 
nich it felt when it ccaſes to be ne- 
FE ceſſary as a 5722, ceaſes abſolute- 
"* Ir to be necctlary, as appears in 
1 the Inſtance of the Law of Na- 
Dur ture; which becauſe it may be 
and is otherwiſe known, than by 
a ſolemn Publication of it, ren- 
ou ders that Circumſtance wholly 
1! ot e 
8 unneceſſarv. 
wh he ſum is, if the Sanction be 
; neceſſary, it is neceſſary as a 
pPublick Sign, that being the on- 
<4 "I thing ſuppoſcd to be further 
e wanting, where the Law is other- 
i vile ſuffcicntlx Authentic k. But 
it is not ncceſſary on that Ac- 
d Count, becauſe of the Promul- 
lit. suion, which fully and directly 
. 5 ſerves 
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ſerves to that End. And there. 
fore it is not at all neceſſary, 

But may not the Sanction be 
neceſſary as a Sign, where the 

Law is ot promulgated 2 To 
this Janſwer, firſt, That the 
Fate of the preſent Cauſe is not 


concern'd in the iflue of thi; 
Queſtion, our Laws being ſuff. 


ciently promulgated. But ſup- 


poſe it were concern'd, it need 


fear nodanger from it. For the 
Queſtion proceeds upon a con- 
tradictory Suppoſition. It ſup- 
_ poſes the Law to be promulgated 
and not promulgated at the {ame 
time. For if the Sanction be ne- 
ceſſary as a Sign, then it mult 
make the firſt diſcovery of thc 
Law, which till then muſt not 


be ſuppoſed to be known. And 


yet it muſt too, and that before 
the Sanction can pretend to be 


re. 


$49 8 
2 Sign. For the Sanction can- 
not pretend to that Office till tis 
known ; and it cannot be known 
till after the Law is known. For 
to know the Sanction, is to know 
that ſuch a Penalty is by the 


Lam annexcd to ſuch an Action, 
which preſuppoſes the Law to 
be known. And how then can 


the Sanction be neceſſary as a 


sign, where the Law is not pro- 


mulgated 2 The very Suppoſition 


implies a Contradiction. Whence 


further conclude, That tis im- 
poſſible that a Sanction ſhould 
ever be neceſſary as a Sign to the 
Obligation of the Law ; which 
35 it receiv d not its Obligation 
from it, ſo it may and will ob- 


ige without it, ſince from what 
has been diſcours d, it clearly ap- 


pears that it is no way neceſſary 


to the Obligation of the Law, 


either 
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either as a Canſe, or as à Cop 


dition. 
I ſay to the Oblication of it 


For I do not deny but that 2 
Sainction is very nc ceſlary to the 
Irforozment, and better Succeſz 


ot the La; and that therefor 
tis very expedient that all Law 
ſhould have thei ir Sanctions; part. 
ly that by them the oreatneſs of 


the Obligation may be rated and 


eſtimated (it being the genera 
Prudence of Law-gtrers to annex 
greater Penalties to more con- 
cerning and importaut Precepts' 
and partly that by them Mer 
might be the more caſily and ſe 
curely contain'd within the Li. 
mits of their Duty; which with. 
out ſome Penal Reſtraint every 
little appearance of Intereſt would 
tempt them to tranſgreſs. 


Ard 


1 


And yet even this is only an 
Aridental Neceſſity, introduce d 
by the badneſs of the World. 


for were Men as they ſhou'd be, 
Wk and Good (which till the 
 Milemni:nm] deſpair to ſee) they 


would diſcern and be fatisfy'd of 
the Reaſon and Equity of the 
Law: and that alone would be 
1 ſufficient motive to Order and 


Obedience. But when they are 


either ſo ſtupid as not to ſee the 
good end of the Law, or fo pro- 
flicate as not to regard it, then 
comes in this Expedient of the 
danction, arming the Laws with 


- Penalties whereby they may be 


inabled to revenge themſelves 
upon thoſe unconſidering diſin- 
genuous Perſons that do them 

violence. 5 
And indecd, conſidering the 
Feat and general Brutiſnneſs and 
0 De- 
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Degeneracy of Men, how very 
alienated they are, not only from 


the Life of God, but even from 
that of Natural Reaſor: too, tis 
very fit it ſnould always be thus; 
and that all Laws, as well x; 
thoſe of Mount Sinai, ſhould have 


their Thundrings and Lightning | 
to awake and alarm the Paſſions | 


of ſuch Men, who having loſt 
their Reaſons, have now nothing 


elſe to be taken hold by. But 


this, I ſay, only proves a San- 
ction neceſſary to the better In- 


forcement, and not to the Obli- 


gation of the Law. 
To which if any one ſhall yet 


think it neceſſary, I ſhall only 
further preſs him with one ſen- 


ſible Abſurdity, which perhaps 
may ſigniſie more with ſome Ap- 


prehenſions, than an abſtracter 
way of reaſoning : It is this, That 
e 


8 
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10 


upon this Suppoſition it would 


follow, that if God himſelf ſhou d 


impoſe any Comman] upon a 
Creature, without annexing a 
penalty in caſe of Diſobedience, 


1 


he would not be able with all 


his Authority and divide Supre- 


mcy, to oblige that Creature. 
And will any Man, can any Man 


have the Impudence or Impiety 
to ſay ſo. „„ 

Suppoſe that when God gave 
that Command to Adam, con- 
cerning the not eating of the 
Tree of Knowledge, he had not 


added that other Clauſe (which 
was the Sanction of the Law) 1 


the day that thou eateſt thereof 
thou ſhalt ſurely die. Will any 


Man preſume to ſay that Adam 


would not have been obliged 


by that Divine Command, but 
might have taſted of the forbid- 


D-. den 


e 
den Fruit without Sin? He muſt 
have but very little reverence for 
the Majeſty of God, and as lit. 
tle ſenſe of the ſacredneſs of his 


Authority, who would adventure 


to ſay ſo. And yet thus he muſt 
fay if it be true (what is con- 
tended for by ſome) that th: 
Sanction is neceſſary to the Ob- 
ligation of the Law, for what- 
ever is neceſſary to the Law as 
ſuch, is neceſſary to every Law, 
whether Human or Diving. He 
therefore that holds the necefhity 
of the Sanction to the Obliza- 
tion of the Law, muſt ſay Gi 
he will be conſiſtent with him- 


ſelf) that the Command of the 


Great God would not have obli- 
— Adam in caſe there had not 
en a Lenalty annex d to it. 


If he does not ſay fo, I ſhould 


ſmile at his ime fene 55 and it 
he 


—  _ 
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ke docs, I ſhould tremble for hi 
Impudence and lIrrcoerence. 
But from a Suppefition to de- 


ſcend to a Matter of Fact, what 


will ſuch a one ſay to the Tenth 


Commandment, to which (as the 


Author of the Chriſtian Bleffect- 
wſs has rightly obſerv d.) there 
was no Sanction anne d, Will 
he ſay, that this | recept ſtood 
25 a Cypher in the Decalague, 
without patling any Obligation 
upon the Jews ? This indeed 
would make much to the Ho- 


non of the Divine Wiſdom z 


repreſent Cod as a n table 
aver „ 10 ler ia a Law 
with 10 Sreat Solcnmit y! 71210 
Itter wards write it wi ith his own 
Fingers UPC | ales of Stone, 
when it cold gn? fre nothing 
but only the: ting of Nun 
ber. An W 1 5 as 
23 it 


„„ 
It is, he muſt ſay, that will make 
the Sanction neceſſary to the 


Obligation of the Law. If this 


be true, then the Tenth Com. 
mandment did not oblige. But 
it ſeems the great Apoſtle was of 
another judgment, when be 
ſaid, I had not known Sin bu 
7 the Law: For 1 had mt 
own Luſt, except the Law had 
Said, Thou ſhalt not Covet.Rom.7.7, 
It ſeems then that Luſt was a Sin, 
and that by vertue of the Tenth 
Commandment which 1s here al- 
ledged by the Apoſtle to prove 
it ſo, which therefore did oblige, - 
ſince without Obligation, as well 
as where there is no Law, there 
can be no Tranſgreſſion. If it 
be ſaid, that although the Tenth 
Commandment had no Tempo- 
ral Sanction or Civil Penalty an- 
ner d to it, like the other Nine, 
yet 


„ 
yet it had an Eternal Sanction, 
namely the Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments of a future Life, and that 


twas by vertue of that Sanction 
that it became Obligatory. 1 
anſwer, that this could not be 


any Saction to the Jews, to 
whom it was not plainly re- 
veald, though it be now to us 
Chaitians who have a full and 
expreſs Revelation of it. A 
danction not Fubliſh'd is no San- 


ction, as much as a Law not 
publiſhed is no Law 3; that js, 
to any real Effect or Purpoſe of 
. Government. Indeed of the two, 


Publication ſeems more neceſſary 
to the Sanction than to the Law. 


kor oftentimes the natural and 
_ nvard Reaſonableſs of the thing 


may in a great meaſure ſupply 
the place of an Expreſt Law, as 
it did for a long time before 

94 there 
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there was any expreſs Law given; 
but now Puniſhment is a more 


| Arbitrary thing, and that de. 


pends more upon the Will of 
the Governor ; and therefore 
unleſs there be an Expreſs De. 
claration of it, as there will be 
no certain ground of expedtin 
it, ſo there will be little or no 
influence derived upon Men from 


it. Which makes it abſolutely 


neceſſary that the Sanct ion ſhould 


be expreſsly declared and pub- 


liſhed, otherwiſe it weill neither 


have the Natrre nor the H fed of 


a Sanction. 

It may indeed be the ſecret 
mtcnt and purpoſe of the Laws- 
giver to inflict ſuch 2 Puniſh 
ment for {ach an -— v and 
and perhaps in ſome Caics this 
ma be jultlv done without de- 


0 


claring beforchand that he will 


(nn 

n. do ſo; and this may be ſaid to 
re be the Sanction of the Law-giver 5 
le. but unleſs this be openly and 
of plainly declared, it can be no 
we Sandion of the Law, nor can it 
Ye. be a Sanction to thoſe that are to 
de be govern d by it. 
| If God in his firſt ſolemn in- 
no tercourſe with Alem, after the 
m Precept given him, had reſerv d 
er that other Claute to himſelf, I 
ld the day that thou eateſt thou ſbalt [0 
b. de; or had communicated this | 
er his Will and Purpoſe to an A:. 
of gel, or to any other Being, but 

not to Adam himſelf, could this 
ret hive been {aid to have been 111 
w- many reſpect a S Fionto Adam? 
h- No certainly, becauſe not mant- 
d feſted to him whole concern it 
nis Was. Nor for the ſame reaſon 
le- could the other be ſaid to be a 
ill Sanction to the Jem. 
do D 3 {t 
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it muſt therefore either be ſaid 


at the Tenth Commandment 
did not oblige the Fews (which 
I think would be an intollerable 


Aſſertion, and withal expreſsly 


_ againſt the ſenſe of the Apolile 
declaring Luſt to have been a | 
Sin by virtue of that Command.- | 
ment) or that it obliged them 
without any Sanction, "and CON- 


ſequently that the Sanction is 


not neceſſary to the Obligation 
of the Law : Which is the thing 


that I plead for. 


If it be ſaid, that though the 


Sanction be not neceſfary t to the 
Obligation of the Law in gene- 
ral, nor confequer! ly tothe Ob- 
ligation of all Lau. ; yet it muſt 
be neccflary to the O! bligation 
of Human Laws, becauſc Human 
Laws do not oblige under Sin, 


and therefore muſt oblige only 


under 


(83) 
under Penalty, and that there- 
fore ſuch Laws without a Sanction 
will not oblige. I anſwer, firſt, 
That this Objection proves a 


great deal too much ; for upon 


this Suppoſition the Law would 
not oblige to Action even with 


2 Sanction, for it would not ſo 


oblige at all. But we ſuppoſe 


here the Law to have ſuck an 


Obligation, and ſay that the 


| Sanftion is not neceſſary to it, 
and conſequently that the remo- 


val of the Sanction does not re- 


move the Obligation. Our pre- 


ſent Argument therefore is not 


concerned in this Objection. We 


are here enquiring what Altera- 


tion the Toleration has made in 


the ſtate of things, by removing 


the Sanction of the Law, whe- 


ther it has thereby removed the 


Obligation too 2 We ſay it has 


not, 
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not, but that if the Law had any 


Obligation before, it has ſo ſtill, 


becauſe the Sanction 1s not ne- 
ceſſary to it. But whether it 
had or no, belongs not to our 


preſent Conſideration (which is 


only concerning the Effects of 


the Toleration) but to the 40% 


Tate Merits of the Caulc. 


But however, ſince it happens 


to come in my way, this I fay 
fartaer, That it it is not at all 
neceſſary that Human Laws 


ſhould be purely Pena}, becauſe 


they are Puman, and conſequent- 
ly that 'tis not neceſtary that 44d 
Human Laws ſhould be fo. For 
when-cver they are purely Penal, 
tis acknowledged that they ob- 
lige to buniſhment, Otherwiſe 
they word Cblige to nothing; 
which is the {ame as not to oblige 
at all, and conſequently would 


be 
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be no Laws. But how come they 
bo oblige to Puniſhment, but on- 
V by the Will and Intention 


of the Law-giver inveſted with 
competent Authority? And if 
by that he could oblige to Pun- 
ihment, then by the ſame, had 
he ſo pleaſed, he might have 
obliged to Action. For this is 
: moſt unqueſtionable Rule, 
That he who can oblige to Pun- 
ihment, can alſo, if he pleaſes, 


oblige to Action ; nay much ra- 


ther, it being a much greater 


thing to oblige to Suffer, than 
to oblige to Do. 


Human Laws therefore are not 


neceſſarily to be ſuppoſed purely 


renal, as they are Human, nor 
confequently ought all Human 
Laws to be fo eſteemed. Tis 
not from the different Authority 
of the Lam, but from the diffe- 
. rent 
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rent Intention of the Law-gizer 
that any Law becomes purely Pe. 


nal. Tis therefore by mere A. 
cident that Human Laws are any 


of them purely Penal, and not 
from the Specifick Nature of the 


Laws themſelves, which tor any 
thing that is in their proper Na. 
tures may oblige in Conſcience, 


as well as any other Laws. And 


that they do ſo oblige (unleſs 
Where tis otherwiie expreſs or 


inſinuated in the Form of the 


Law) is moſt certain, the Lay 


of God requiring us to obey the 


Laws of Men, where they are 
not contrary tothe Law of God, 


But I need proſecute this no tur- 


ther, ſince the Excellent Biſhop 


Sanderſon has given the World 
ſufficient Satisfaction in this 
Point, in thoſe judicious Dil- 
courſes of his, de Legum Hu- 


F1AHATHM | 
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the Sanction, but for the good 
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nurn Obligatione in Conſci- 


entia. - | 
ff it be further urg d (which 


[ think is the laſt Reſerve of this 
Objection.) That the Removal 
of the Law does involve the Re- 


moral of the Sanction; and why 
"| then will it not hold as muck' 


the other way, that the removal 


of the Sanction ſhould remove 
the Law? To this I anſwer, 


That there is a great Difparity 
in the Caſe : The Sanction is 
made purely for the fake of the 


Law, whom it is to guard and 
defend, and ſo ſerves to it as 


the Means does to the End 3 and 
conſequently if the Law be abo- 


lh d or ſuſpended, ec. the 
Sanction muſt needs fall in pro- 


portion with it. But now the 
Law is not made for the ſake of 


of 
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of thoſe who arc to be govern 


by it. And therefore though the 


ul of the Law removes the 
Sanction, yet it docs not there. 
fore follow that the removal of 
the Sanction ſhould in like man- 
ner carcy with it the removal of 


the Law. To which after all. 


I might add, That cis mpoſi:- 
ble that the whole 8. anction of 
Human Laws thouid ever be re- 


moved. For ſince the Law of 


God requires Obedience to the 
Laws of Men where-ever it may 
be lawfully paid, and threatens 
thoſe with the Punichments of 
aziother Lite, who ace diobedr 
ent to publick Order and Go- 
vernment in thx, though the 
Human Sanction ſhould be taken 
away, yet the Divine Sanction 
would ſtill remain ; and as long 
as that docs remain, the whole 


Sanction | 


(8%) 


cintion cannot be ſaid to be 
removed. This I might ſay for 


1 Reſerve, and I do not fee what 
Anfwer can be made to it ; but 
[think my Cauſe is otherwiſe fo 
well grounded, that I need not 


inſiſt upon this Plea. 


From the whole Courſe of this 


Argument (which I hope has 


receiv'd no great damage by the 


management) it fully and clearly 
appears, that the Sanction of the 


Law is not only a thing really 


ditin& from it, but alſo no way 


neceſſary to its Obligation, and 
therefore that the removing of 
the Sanction docs not imply or 
involve the removal of the Law, 
and conſequently that the Tole- 
ration by removing the Sanction 
does not remove, no nor ſo much 
$ interrupt the Obligation of 


the Law, to which the Sanction 


has 
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has been ſhewn. to be not at all 
neceſſary. Whichl think breaks 
the Neck of the Objection, and 

he had need be a very skilfu 

_ Artiſt that ſhall ſet it again. 
Well, but ſuppoſe (which you 
ſee is not the Caſe) that the Lay 


which enjoyns Conformity to 


the Religion and. Church eſta- 
bliſht, were by the Toleration 
perfectly remov'd, and the Pre. 
ceptive part of it taken away as 
well as the Penal ; yet neither 
upon this Suppoſition (which i 
indeed a very great Conceſſion 


and Abatement) would a Tole- 


ration excuſe thoſe from Schiſm 
who would be guilty of it with- 
"AR | 
For Sir, theſe Men are to con- 
ſider, if they have not already 
conſider d it, that we do not de- 


rive the Grounds of Obligation 
to 


f 


t all 
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toFceleſiaRick Communion onlv 


from the Authority of the Civil 
Ia (though that muſt be al- 


lowd to add a conſiderable 
weight to the Obligation) but 
alſo and chiefly from that of the 
Divine Law; which I conceive to 


be as Poſitive and as Expreſs in 


requiring Unity and Conformity 
of Worſhip, as in requiring any 
Religious Worſhip at all. 

The neceſſity of this is by St. 
Pa preſs d upon the Epheſians, 


$ Ephef. 4. 3, 4, 5, 6. from the 
Unity of that Body whereof they 
nere Members, from the Uni- 
y of that Spirit which was to 


them the Common Principle 
of Life and Action, from the 
Unity of that Hope to which they 
were call d, from the Unity of 
that Lord to whoſe Service they 
were all devoted, from the Uni- 


ty 


— — — — — 
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ty of that Faith which they al ly 
profeſs'd. from the Unity of thy ed. 

Baptiſi, hereby they were graft. bu 
ed into the Church of Chrit : tie 
and laſtly, from the Unity of Cl 
that G24 who was the Father of St 
them all, who was above all, fit 
and in them all. Every one of ＋ 10 
which Heads of Argument might T 
juſtly deſerve the Conſideration - 
of a particular Diſcourſe, but 
that I am willing to ſuppole my 
Reader ſo apprehenſi ive, as not 
to want to have things laid out 
to him more at large. 
Accordingly the Chriſtian 
Church is always reprzfente! 
by Figures that expreſs the greut 
et Unity, not only bet woenths 
od Chriſt, but alſo between Fel. 
low Chriſtians, This is |: 11d to 
be that One Body into winch 
we are all Baptized by One Sp. 
rit, | 


LO 
— 


aun 
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it, and which is ſaid to be fit- 

al I joyn d together and compact- 
thy ed. This is that Spiritual Houſe 
raft. built upon the Foundation of 
i}, theProphets and Apoſtles, Jeſus 
y of Chriſt himſelf being the Corner 
r of Stone, in whom all the Building, 
all, fily framed together, grows in- 
e off to an Holy Temple in the Lord. 
ight Tisrepreſented alſo as one Flock, 
tion under one Shepherd Jeſus Chriſt, 
but whoſe laſt and moſt Solemn Pray- 
my et was for the Unity of the 
not Church ; which muſt therefore 
out be ſuppoſed to be highly agreea- 
ble to the Mind and Will of 

tian Cod, Otkerwiſe our Saviour 
nte! would not have pray d for it 
a bo earneſtly and with ſuch So- 
that lemnity. Tho I queſtion very 
Fel. much whether this Solemn Pray- 
{ to crof Chriſt will be fully heard 
hich and anſwer'd till the Glorious 
Sp. e 
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State of his Milleunial Reign up- 
on Earth. However in the mean 
time 'tis moſt certain, that 'tis 
the Great Duty of us all to en. 
deavour after that State of Uni. 
ty which our Saviour pray 
might be among his Diſciples 
Hence it is that Schiſm is Con- 

demn'd as a Work of the Fleſh, 
and thoſe that Separate are ſaid 
to be Senſual not having the 
Spirit; and Chriſtians are admo- 
niſh'd to mark and ſhun them 
that cauſe Diviſions, and are 
withal Commanded to mind or 
think one and the ſame thing, 

m by aum ever. tO ſtand faſt in 

one Spirit, with one Mind, to 
walk by the ſame Rule, to be 
joyn'd together in the ſame Mind, 
and in the ſame Judgment, and 
with one Mind and Mouth to 
glorifie God the Father, with : 
. World 

| 


"CV 


up. World of Precepts and Exhor- 


ean tations to the ſame purpoſe, 


tis which every one may find that 


en- does but open the Bible. 

Ini. Now what can all this ſigni- 
194 fe? Nothing certainly leſs than 
ples, this, That the Unity of the 
on · Church is ſo ſacred a thing, that 
>| it ought to be preſerv'd by all 
ſaid | Lawful means, and that no Se- 


the paration ought to be made in it 


mo- without abſolute and evident 


hem Neceſſity. In one word ; that 


are where tis Lawful to Communi- 


d or cate, there tis ſinful to Separate. 


ing, Which is more expreſly deliver d 
ſt in in that Apoſtolical Cano taken 
, fo notice of by the Author of Chri- 


o be ſtian Bleſſedneſs ; If it be polſi- 


lind, ble, as much as lies in you live 


and peaceably with alf Men. This 


1 to takes in the whole Latitude and 


th 2 Capacity of Society, the State as 


'Oorld well 
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well as the Church; in both} ( 
which, by vertue of this Precept | 
Peace and Unity is to be main þ 
tain'd as far as is Poſſible, and f 
therefore without queſtion as far} 0 
as is Lawful, And if the Peace ( 
of the State is to be preſervd u i 
far as is pollible, then certainly , y 
much more the Peace of the h 
A 0 
Since then the Scripture is both t 
ſo frequent and fo expreſs, | \ 
might ſay alſo ſo earneſt and, u 
paſſionate in inculcating the| i 
Neceſſity of preſerving the Uni- ( 
ty of the Church, and in Con- g 
demning all unneceſſary diſtu- 
bances of it; it is no? certain! x 
that the Divine Law, without 
the Confirmation of the Civil, F 
is a ſufficient Obligation f 
Church Unity, where-ever it 
may Lawfully be held. Ever 
1 


(97) 
oth! Chriſtian Church that propoſes 
ept Lawful terms of Communion 
ain. has, by the Law God (though 
and the Civil Law be filent in the 
 far| caſe) an undoubted Right to the 
eace | Conformity of all that are with- 
da in the Pale of her Eſtabliſhment, 
inf, who, cannot with-hold it from 
* her without incurring the Guilt 
of Schiſm, which, according to 
both! the general ſenſe of the Chriſtian | 
3, | World, is nothing elſe but an 
and, unneceſſary Separation; and then 
the} is Separation unneceſſary, when 
Uni. Communion is lawful. The Ar- 
Con- gument in Form is, 
iſtu-} Whoever ſeparates unneceſſa- 
tam fly, is guilty of Schiſm : 
bon But whoever ſeparates where 
Civil; he may lawfully Communicate, 
n to} ſeparates unneceſſarily; 
er it To 
ver) * There- 
_ e 
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Therefore whoever ſeparate; - 
where he may lawfully Commu- 
nicate is guilty of Schiſm. 
The Minor Propoſition i; 
plain by its own Light, fine 
there can no Moral neceſſity be 
pretended for not doing what 
may Lawfully be done. And 
the Major Propoſition is clear by 4 
the light of Scripture, which pre(-| ; 
ſes and injoyns the Peace and 
Unity of the Church to the ve | 
ry utmoſt degree of ſtrictneſß | | 
even as far as is poſſible. Whenc! | 
the Concluſion neceſſarily fol- 
los, That whoever ſeparate, 1 
where he may lawtully Commu- 1 
nicate, is guilty of Schiſim. a 
This is ſo clear and evident, 
that the moſt moderately affe. 
ed in Point of Church- Unity and : 
Conformity could never ſhut | 
their Eyes againſt the Light ol! / 
15 
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it, though they endeavour'd to 


wink never ſo hard. Particular- 
Iy Mr. Hales, a very Free, and 
for the moſt part, Judicious Wri- 


ter, and one very remarkable for 


his Moderation, eſpecially as to 
af! Church-matters, and who 
writes of Schiſm with all the ten- 


derneſs imaginable, handling it 
s if he were feeling the Edge of 
a Razor: And yet after all his 


Endeavours to reduce it into as 
narrow a compaſs as he could, 
by making as few guilty of it as 
might be, he could find nothing 
to juſtifie Separation only Sinful- 


- neſs of Communion. As may 


appear from ſeveral Paſſages that 
Occur in this Tra& of Schiſm. 


For, ſays he, p. 195. For the fur- 


ther opening the Nature of Schiſme, 


ſhut ſomething auuſt be added by way of 


it of: 
it, 


difference fo dinſtingniſh it from 
E 2 ne 
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veceſſary Separation; and that in, 
"7 Canſes upon which Divi- 
fron is attempted, proceed not from 
Paſſion, or Diſtemper, or Ambition, 
or Avarice, or ſuch other Ends os 
Humane Folly is apt to purſue, 
but fromwell-weigh'd and neceſſary 
Reaſons ; and that, when all other 
Means have been tried , nothing | 
will ſerve to ſave ws from guilt of 
Conſcience, but open Separaticy, 
So that Schiſm, if we would define 
it, ir nothingelſe but an unneceſſ- | 
ry Separation of Chriſtians from 
that part of the viſible Church ef 
which they were once Members, 
Again, ſays he, Page 198. Ur- 
advifedly and upon Fancy to break 
the Knot of Union between Man | 
and Man, eſpecially among Chri- 
ſtians, upon whom, above all other 
kind of Men, the tye of Love and 
Communion does moſt eſpecially 


reſt, 


e 
eee 


„„ 
reſt, is a Crime hardly pardlona- 


ble, and that nothing Abſolves 4 


man from the gilt of it, but true 
and unpretended Conſcience. Again, 
ſays he, Page 209. I/ Hat if thoſe 
to whoſe care the execution of the 
Publick Service is committed do 


ſomething unlamfil, &c. yet for 


all this we may not ſeparate, ex- 
cept we be conſtrain d perſonally to 
bear a part our ſelves. The Prieſts 
under Eli had fo ill demean'd 
themſelves about the daily Sacri- 
fre, that the Scriptures tell &, 
they made it jtink :, yet the People 
refirſed not to come to the Taberna- 
dle, nor to bring their Sacrifice to 
the Prieſt. For in theſe Schiſms 
which corcern Fact, nothing can 
be a juſt Cauſe of refuſal cf Com- 


munion, but only to require the 


execution of ſome nnlawful or 
fuſpeFed Ack. Again, ſays he, 
, Page 
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Page 215. Ny may I not go, 


i ſ 
occaſion require, to an Arian Church, 


ſo there be no Ari ani ſin expreſt in 
their Liturgy? And again, Laſt- 
ly, Page 227, ſpeaking of Con- 
venticles, ſays he, It evidentlj 
appears that all Meetings upon un- 


neceſſary occafton of Separation are 


10 be jo ftiled;, fo that, in this 
ſenſe, a Conventicle is nothing elſe 
Int a Congregation of Schiſma- 
mm >” 

From theſe and other like Paſ- 
ſ:ges any one may be ſatisfyd 
that Mr. Hales, with all his Mo- 


deration, could not but fee, that 
where Separation is not neceſſa- | * 
ry, there Communion is; and 


that to depart from ihe Com- 
munion of 2 viſible Eftabliſkt 
Church, with whom you may 


lawfully Communicate, is to be 


guilty of Schiſu. And ſo much 


ſeems | 


* pc Mm — — — __ — yd =$b 


tue fame thing, F 
A chiſmitick that makes a Sepa- 
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ſeems to be granted even by the 
Anthor of the Letter of Lolera- 


tion, Page 86. who defines ch 
| 10 be ON 11 070: ec Separation 


inEccleſurſtical Communion, æuade 


about things art neceſſary. 


Tis true indeed, by inge wot 


 meeſſary, this Author mcans (as 


be afterwards explains himſelf) 
things not ex preſly contain d in 
the Rule, making him a Schiſma- 


tick that ſc parates from a Church 


becauſe that Church does not re- 

' quire what the Scripture does not. 
„Bit this will come to one and 
Fot thy is he 


ration from a Church, for not 
requiring more than is expreſsly 
contain d in Scrinture, but only 
becauſe ke migb t Cor municate 
with that Church ot ih frand 
ing this her fsala, and 
J E 
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ſervedneſs, and conſequently his 


Separation was unnecellary > | 
This is the thing into which the | 


Schiſm of ſuch a Separatiit muſt 
be at laſt reſolv d. And then for 
the ſame reaſon, why is not he 
as much a Schiſmatick that ſepa- 
rates from a Church, that des 
require niore than the Scripture 
expreſsly contains, provided it 


be not contrary to the Rule of 


Ecripture, ſince with this Church 
he may alſo lawfully Communt- 


cate, and therefore has no Ne- 


ceſſity for his Separation ? tis 
the unneceſſity of the Separat ion 


that in both Caſes make the 


Schiſm. So that this Notion of 
our Author, though at firſt ſight 
it ſeems to offer ſomewhat New, 
reſolves ir ſelf, at long run, in- 


to the Old Common Notion of 
Schiſm, which has all along ob- 
tand 


— 


— — 


1 it 


Cog) - 
taind in the Chriſtian World. 
Where-ever therefore there is 


no neceſſity of ſeparating, there 


the Church has a Right to Com- 
munion , which to with-hold 
from her is Schiſm, or elſe there 
1s no ſuch thing as Schiſin in the 
World. This Right the Church 
of Rome had before her falling 
into her groſs Corraptions, and 


this Right the Church of England 
and all other Churches have 


that are reform d from them. 


And this Right every Lawfully 


Conſtituted Church has by ver- 
tue of the Divine Law, which is 
her Original Charta, and which 


ol it ſelf lays upon all Chriſtians . 


a ſufficient Obligation to Church- 
Unity, though there ſhould be 


no Civil Authority to back and 
inforce it. 


— 
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For indeed, unleſs it were fo, 


how could there be ſuch a thing 


as the Sigu of Schiſa i in the Apo. 
ſtles Times, and in the more 


Primitive Ages of the Church 


there was then no Civil Law tc 


Oblige Chriſtians to Church 


Communion ; fo far from this, 
that the Edge and Point of the | 
Civil Sword was turn d direct 
againſt it. The State and the 
Church then not O71 Mov: ed in 
two Different, but in tro Oypo- 


fete Spheres. And yet we find 
that in thoſe carly times the Sin 
of Schiſm was as much con- 


demn'd. and Schiſmatical Per- 
ſons as dec ply branded as 1nony 
of the after Ages. Nay more 
indeed, becauſe of the fingula- 


rity and ſtrangcneſs ofthe Crime, 


Punih'd induc they could not 


ſo well be, 4 or want of the Con- 
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currence of the Civil Sword; 
which was not then in a Chri- 
ian hand ; but they were cen- 
fired and condemn d., and ac- 


cording to the Apoltic's Adino- 


— — ens 


nition, thoſe were mark'd and 
gcoiclecl that cauſed Diviſions. 
And therefore though we 
ſhould allow the preſent t Tole- 
ration to Silence the Civil Law, 
whereby Conformity is injioyn 87 
(which Fo from the Premiſes 
appears to be far otherwile) 
yet ſince the ee e Lay requi- 
ring all poſſible Urtiy, ſtands 
uncancell d, (for fore t the Tole- 
ration won't be pretended to 
reach that, thoſe Fant make 
Cauſeleſs and vn: zeceflar ry Di- 


viſions, will ſtill de guilty of 


Shiſn, © e the fa- 
vour of the Tolcration, which 


t am afraid will prove but an 
indit- 


(108 
different Plea for Separation at 
the Laſt day to thoſe that have 
no better. 
What then, you'll ſay, is the 
Effect of a Toleration? Or what 
can be ſuppoſed to be the juſt 
and reaſonable intent of it? 1 
anſwer; As to the Efed#, it can- 
not releaſe at all from any pre- 
cedeing Obligation. It does not 
releaſe ſo much as from the Ob- 
ligation of the Civil Law, Whoſe 
Penalty it only ſuſpends, much 
leſs does it releaſe from Obliga- 
tion to the Divine Law, with 
which it has nothing to do, and 
upon which it has no manner of 
Effect. It does not therefore 
diſcharge any from Obligation 
to Conformity, who would not 
be diſcharged without ic. All 
indeed are actually eaſed by it; 
that s an univerſal and indiffe- | 


rent 
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rent Effect, but none are dif- 


charged or unobliged. 


Then as tothe Intent of it, all 


that it can be reaſonably intend- 


ed for is to eaſe thoſe few from 
Penalties, (for I doubt they are 
not many) who are fo unhappy 


as really and ſincerely to be per- 


ſuaded in their Conſciences that 


' *ts not Lawful for them to joyn 
in Communion with the Church 
of England. Though the Tole- 


ration does actually Eaſe all in- 


differently, yet 'tis for the Eaſe 
of ſuch only that a Toleration 


can be juſtly or reaſonably in- 
tended, whoſe Condition indeed 
would be as pitiable, as I am 
afraid it is rare, 3 

But even here the Toleration 
has no other Effect than barely 
to Eaſe them. If they are with- 


al releas'd from any Obligation, 
5 "tis 
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tis not by Vertue of the Tole- 
ration, but by Reaſon of ſome- 
thing elſe, namely, their unhap- 
py judgment and Perſuaſion in 
thinking our Communion unlaw- 
ful; which however in it ſelf 
talle and erroncous, mult be al- 
low'd to bind in Conſcience 
while tis their Misfortune to be 
under it. This is the thing that 
relcaſes from Obligation, wen- 
ever there is any 2cleafement : 
The Toleration c aly E Fates them 
from (Hering the penalty of 
Nonconformity. And tis for 
their aic On! | th: at it can be 

reaſonably in ende. 
But as for thoſe who are ſatis- 
fy'd4 of the Lawfulneſs of Com- 
municating with the Eftabliſht 
Church, (who ] fear make the 
greateſt p art cf thoſe that {ep a 
rate Nom it.) they are ll ol 
ged 


"WP 


E 
ged under pain of Sin, though 
not of Civil Chaſtiſement, to 
Communicate with it. And if 


| they do not 'tis not a Toleration, 
or Act of Indulgence, though 


granted by the higheſt Power 
upon Earth, that can excuſe them 


trom the Sin of Schiſm, at leaſt 


before God. Nor do ſuch Men 
deſerve the favour of a Tolera- 
tion. 5 
And now, Sir, from the Mea- 


| fares laid down, it plainly ap- 


pears, that if the Separatilts from 
the Church of England were 
guilty of Schiſin betore the To- 
ration, (which, whether they 
were or no, depends upon other 
Grounds, and is not now to be 
diſputed over again.) they are as 
much guilty of it now, there be- 
ing no Change made by the To- 
ration as to the Preceptive, but 

only 
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only as to the Penal part of the of 
Law. Whichmay ſuffice to clear 
the Author of (H riſtian Bleſſed- | th: 
eſs of the firſt Imputation laid | 
againſt him, that of a falſe Re 
Cheree. 

The two others will be more th 
eaſily, and more briefly diſj- it 
patch'd. th 

The next thing therefore for C 
which our Author is blamed is the ſo 
Oncharitableneſ- of his Charge. tt 
This indeed is a heavy Cenſure, | þ 
and ought to be well-grounded, 
or elſe it will recoil upon tho: 

that make it. But I think there 
has been that ſaid upon the for- 
mer Objection, that will ſcarce 
allow any room for this. | 
For if the Author's Charge 
was uncharitable, it muſt be ei- 
ther becanſe of the Matter of it, 
or becauſe of the End and * 0 
. of | 
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> of it. Not certainly upon the 
account of its Matter, becauſe 
| that appears to be true; for the 
proof of which, I appeal to the 
Reaſon and Argument of the 
receding Diſcourſe. And if 
they fix the Uncharitableneſs of 
tit upon its End and Deſign, they 
themſelves will bring their own 
Charity in queſtion by judging 
ſo ſevercly of the Intentions of 
the Author, which they cannot 
be ſuppoſed to beprivy to. 
Tor how can they pretend to 
now the Authors Thoughts and 
Deſigns? Did he ever Commu- 
nicate his Intentions to them ? 
Or will they Judge by Inſpira- 
tion, and pretend to the Gift of \ 
Divining and Conjecturing, as 
well as of Praying by the Spirit? 
I that am intimately acquaint- 
ed with the Author, and know . 
1 more 


e 
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more of his Principles and Sen- 
timents, Tho! ughts aud Inten- 
tions, than any cf thoſe that 


take the Liber iy of Cenſuring and 


Condemning them, do verily be- 
liev that in his continuin ig the 
Charge of Schiſm upon the Se- 
paratiſts. he intended nothing 
againſt Charity, but rather the 
greateſt Charity and Goo! A- will. 
know tis his molt deliberate 


and well- aſſured Senſe, that if 


ever there was or can be ſuch a 
Lin as Schiſm in the Church of 
Chriſt, they of the Preſent Sepa- 


ration are truly and docply guilty 
of it. And fince it came fairly 


in his way, he thought himſelf 
obliged in Charity to reprehend 
them tor it; not knowing what 
good effect a Candi and Ratio- 
nal Admonirion might hive up- 


on tholz * he had Charity 
| cnough 


enO! 
ju 
| Ovel 
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in t. 
Dut 
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eve! 
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ior 


ſift, 
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enough to hope there might be 
- ſome ſuch ) who were not quite 
3 over-run with the Humour of 
0 ppoſit ion, nor arm d Cap- a- pee 
with Prejudice. And being withal 
in the mean time affared of the 
Duty of Fraternal Correption z 
und how much that concerns 
wery Chriſtian (as being the 
Duty even of a Jew) in any wiſe 
o rebuke hir Brother, and not to 
ſuffer Si to lie upon bia. Lev. 9.17 
And, if I may have leave to 
divert a little from the Defence 
of my Friend to my own Juſtifi- 
=|cation;-I think I may ſafely ſay 
that I am now in Proſecution of 
the very ſame Charitable Deſign. 
for though I acknowledge my 
if to have had ſome regard to 
the Reputation of my Friend, 
which I think has ſufferd with- 
| Out Cauſe; ; and which to Aſſert 
and 
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and Vindicate. I take to be a pun 
very Innocent Deſion; yet I can ma) 
ſay (as faras ! nov the iward 
Springs ot me own Actions) that 
the Pei wil End and Aim of wh 
this Udert: 17 was to further ver 
that great and dear Intereft of ſtia 
Chrytinarny for which ow de- 
pa"ting Sui fo 2arneitly and the 
fo ſolemnlv pray 4 to his Father, rea 
th: inteteſt of E- cleſiaſticꝶ Us; wil 
. Tofarther this, Iſay, is my | his 

main Defign both by awakening | (ci 

the Conſiences of thoſe who by if 
the Favour of the Government | we 
ſtriking in with their own Natu- | th 
ral Humour of Con tradiction, | an 
may be tempted againſt the in- | th 
nf Senſe and Lizhe of their lit 
Minds to tranſgret5 aginſt the | be 
great Chriſtian Ob li garic 1 to | pt 
Pablick Order and "Unity of tt 
Worſhip, and by undeceiving and | 


„ 


— 
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diſaluſing others, who by the Im- 
2 punity of the preſent Toleration 
n may be ſo far impoſed upon us 
d | as to fancy themſelves releas d 
from any ſuch Obligation. Both 
F which, I think, are very Good, 
r very Charitable, and very Chri- 
F ſtian Deſigns. 
— hut to return: I think, Sir, 
d there appears now to be as little 
r, reaſon for taxing our Author 
i- with Oncharityas with Error. For 
y | his own part, I believe he is Con- 
77 | ſcious/to himſelf of neither. But 
y 1f he is Guilty, I dare ſay he 
it | would be glad to be Convinc'd, 
that ſo he might Rec ie the One, 
2, and Repent of the Other. For 
i- | the preſent he thinks there is fo 
little occaſion for either, that if 
12 | he had not only Charged our Se- 
o | paratiſts with Schiſm, but with 
ot the moſt unjuſt and unreaſona- 
id | N ble 
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ble Schiſm that ever was made w 
in the Chriſtiaa Church, he thinks re 
it would have been no Slander, G 
And he has Commiition'd me to d- 
fay that he is ready againſt any in 
Oppoſer to make it good. St 
But tho' the Author's Charge | be 
was neither Falſe, nor Unchari- | it: 
table, yet was it ſomething Uy- to 
ſeaſonable 2 So indeed fome ſay, fa 
who ſay neither of the other. nc 
Nor is this an inconſiderable Ex- $a 
| ception, if true. For as every | of 
= thing is Beautiful in its Scaſon, vi 
ſo is Seaſon the Beauty of every th 
thing, and there is nothing Beau- | a! 
tiful out of it. Actions Mate- | th 
rially good, and wherein we | ©? 
mean well, are oftentimes utter- | St 
ly ſpoil'd merely by being MIV | 
#izzed, But why, I pray, was | W 
this Charge ſo unſeafonable ? | ol 
What, becauſe the Separation | m 

Was 
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was grown very wide, and by 
reaſon of the relaxation of the 
Government growing ſtill every 


day wider; becauſe ſome were 
invited to it (as they are to other 


Sins) by Impunity, and others 
began to make that a Plea for 
its Lr fulgeſs ; becauſe it began 


to ſet up for one of the Court- 


faſhion, and was growing to be 
not only 2 Priviledge of the 
Saint, but the Accompliſhment 
of the Gentleman; becauſe ſome 


uſed their Liberty as a Cloak for 
their Maliciouſneſs, and almoſt 
all as an Opportunity to ſerve  - 
the Intereſt of their Cauſe ; be- 


cauſe, laſtly, that Church and 
State which were ſo lately reſ- 


cued from the Jaws of Vopery, 
were now 1n as Critical a | oint 
of Danger from the Incroach- 
ments of the Separation; was it 


there» 
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therefore out of ſeaſon to Charge 
the Separatiſts with Schiſm > - 
Now I always thought that the 
moſt proper Seaſon to admoniſh | 


Men of their faults was when 
they were moſt Rite and Epide- 


mical, and when they had moſt | 
Temptations and Opportunities 
of committing them; and when 


the Commiſſion of them would 
_ threaten the greateſt Danger and 
Miſchief. This has been gene- 
rally 
Seaſon of Admonition by all 
wiſe Men 1n all other Matters, 


and why not in this? Tis the 


neceſſity of Admonition that at 
any time makes it ſeaſonable; 


and then there is moſt need of it, 
when the Manners and Ways of 


Men are moſt diſorderly and ir- 
regular. The more corrupt there- 
fore and degenerate the Age, the 


more 


thought the moſt proper | 


4 
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| more ſeaſonable is the Reproof. 


and indeed, if the general pre- 
valency and faſhionableneſs of 
| Vice od enough to make Admo- 
nition unſeaſonable, tis now high 
time, conſidering the Moral ſtate 


of the World, that not only all 


| Writing, but all Preaching too 
were laid afide. But this I ſup- 


poſeisa conſequence which thoſe 


that blame our Author's Charge 
15 unſeaſonable will not admit; 


they may be induced to ſay) that 


| even by their own meaſure it 


was not really unſeaſonable. 
But it may be further ſaid, that 


this was a Treatment altogether 


unexpeted and unlook'd for. 


| They expected now as much fa- 


_ from the Pulpit and the 
Preſs, as w7 found from the 


F 


whence it follows (whatever 1 in : 
partiality to their own concern 


Go- 


- 
* 

— 
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Joverument; and that there 
ſhould now be no other Diſcour- 
ſes about them, but ſuch as were 
Healing, Complying, and tending 


to Moderation, and not to have 


the old buſineſs of Schiſm reviy'4 
again. This was as much con- 
trary to Expectation, as to Incl- 
nation and Humour; and was it 
not enough to vex any body to 


be ſo diſappointed That it was 
enough, the Event ſhews ; but 


whether it oveht to be, may ad- 
mit more queſtion. But Il tel 


ou a Storv. 
W hile Theadora pol- 


Sun fol ſeſſed the Empire of | 


Court. part 3. 


page 433. Conſtautinople v ith her 


Son, who was yet in 
minority, onc named Methodius, 


an excellent Painter, an 7 


lian by Nation, and Religious 


by Profeſſion, went to the Court | 


ot 
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E the Bulgarian King named Bo- 
coris, where he was entertain d 
e with much favour. This Prince 

g vas vet a Pagan, and though 
2  tryal had been made to Convert 
1 him to the Faith, it ſucceeded 
not, becauſe his Mind was fo ſet 
i. upon Pleaſures, that Reaſon 
ir could find bur little acceſs. He 
o vas exceſſively pleated with 
is Hunting; and as fome delight 
it in Pictures to behold what they 
]- | love, ſo he appointed Methodzws 
11 | to paint him a Piece of Hunting 
in a Palace which he had newly — 
built. The Painter, ſecing he had 

of |4 fair Occaſion to take his op- 

cr |portunity for the Converſion of 

in this Infidel, inſtead of Painting 

1, | WM Hunting-piece for hin!, made 

4. an exquiſite Table of the Day of 

us judgment. Wherein he repre- 

ut ſented thut great Solemnity with 

ot ER | all 
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all its Circumſtances of Terror. 
In the end, the day aſſigned be- 
ing come, he drew aſide the Cur- 
tain, and ſhewed his Work, Tis 
faid, the King at firſt ſtood ſome 


while penſive, not being able to 
wonder enough at the ſtrange 
Sight. Then turning towards 
Met hodius, What is this? ſaid he. 


The Religious Man took Occa- 
ion thereupon to tell him of the 
Judgments of God, of Puniſh- 


ments and Rewards in the other 


Life; wherewith he was fo mo- 


ved, that ina ſhort time he yield- 
ed himſelf to God by a happy. 


And 


* 1 


mi 2 


Converſion. Now whether this | 
Device of the Painter was unſca- 
ſonable or no, or whether the 
advantage of the Deſign and of 
the Event would exeuſe the D/- 
appointment, I leave to the Rea- 
der to judge. 


— 5 
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And thus, Sir, having fully 


cleur d my Friend from the treble 
Indictment that may be laid a- 


gainſt him. by ſhewing his Charge 
1 Schiſm to have been neither 


falſe, nor uncharitable, nor unſca- 
ſonable, I ſhall now for a Con- 
cluſion of all, addreſs my ſelf to 


the Diſſenters in a word or two, 


concerning thcir Behaviour un- 
der the preſent Toleration. Not 


what it ic, or has been (for that 
is well enough known) but what 


| It ought to be. 


Some, it may be, who are not 
all over Argument- proof, meved 


with the Reaſon of the forego- 
ing Conſiderations, may be ready 


to ask Of me, what would you 
then have us to do, or how thall 


we behave our ſelv es under the 


preſent ſtate of Things? It ſeems 
indeed to be as you ſay, that the 
F 3 Reb 
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Relaxation of the Government 
makes no Change in the Obliga- 
tions to Contormity ; but if we 
- ſhould lay down the Separation, 
and come over to the Church. 
what are we the better for the 
Toleration ? And is it rcatona- 
bic that there ſhould be 12 Tolc- 


— ration, and we not the better for 


it? W. hat, was the Tolcration 


granted, not to be enjoyed ? Is 


it like the Tree of Paradiſe, good 
tor Food, and plcatant to the 
Eve, and with: | planted within 
our reach, and yet not to be 


medled v ith 7 Shall we be fo un- 


Kind to our (elves. as not to em- 
brace an opportunity of Eaſc and 
liberty? Or fo ungratetul to the 
Government, as not to make ule 


ot that Priviledge ot Indulgence. 
which the kindnets of our Supe- 


riors has vouchtated us? \ hat 


would 50 b. ens Jo - | 1 
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Janlwer in one word, Do now 
15 vou ought to do before. For 


incc the Tolerution Cas has been 


proved) mnkes not anv the leatt 
Iteration in thoſe Obligations 


to Church-[ nity that are derived 


either trom the Hof the State, 
or from the Lui of God, but all 
things as to thut ftand now in the 
ſame poſture as they did. tis pin 
that your Bchaviour allo ought 
to be the very fame now that it 
ought to have been before the 
Toleration. If the Points of the 


Compats ſtand now as they did 
then, without anv Decleuſion or 
Jariation, tis plain that vou 
ought to ſteer the tame Court. 
nove, as you ought then. It vo 
45x What that is ? k antwer, 


Firſt, Lay alide as much 
5 potlible you can all man- 


ner of Prejudice that muy ariſe 


4 either 
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either from Natural Temper and 
Complexion, or from Education, 
or from long Cuſtom to a con- 
trary way; or from blind Regard 
to the Authority of ſome Men, 


for whom, perhaps, you have 


had a more early than juſt Vene- 
ration ; or from Humour, or 
from Paſſion, or from Intereſt, 


or from whatever elſe may bribe 


and corrupt the genuine native 


Senſe of our Minds. For unleſs 


the Scale hang even, tis to no 
purpoſe to weigh any thing in it. 


Fo Secondly, When you have thus 


truly diveſted your ſelves of all 
Prejudice, and reduced your 


Judgments to an even poiſe, then 
apply your ſelves ſeriouſly and | 
deliberately, impartially and ſin- 


cerely, ſoberly and in the fear of 
God to confider and examine 
the State and Conſtitution of our 
Church. 


EC 
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d Church, and the Terms of her 
„ Communion, whether they are 
- Jwfulorno. But beſure you do 
d not this by adviſing only with 
„ Books of your own way, or by 
e conſulting only with Cuides of 
your own Party and Perſwaſion 
r | (for this would be to fall back 
t | into your old Prejudice again) 
e | but by a free and indifferent re- 
'e | courſe to the Writers and Lead- 
is ers of both Sides, by conſidering 
o | and weighing what is offered by 
tze Learned and excellent De- 
8 | fenders of the Church, as well 
Il | as what is ſaid by the Advocates 
ir | for the Separation, and by try- 
n | ing and judging all according to 
d | the infallible Rule of the Scrip- 
ture, and the Eternal Truth of 
! | God ſhining forth in your own 
- | Souls, And if, = 

5 | FJ] bird, 
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077 Aly, Atter Your molt im- 
partial and ſincere Endeavours 
rightly to inform your lclves ac- 
cording to the beſt uſe of Your 
Faculties and Opportunities, it 


be ſtill your unhappinets verily to 


be pertwaded in your Conſcien- 
ces, that the Communion of the 


Church of Eyeland is unlawtul 
"which though [cannot deny to 


be abſolutely poſſible, ſeems yer 


almoſt as hard to me x” 4. con- 


ſiderate Man really to believe, as 


to believe Tranſubſtuntiation) \ yet 
[ tay, it you ſhou be invinci— 


bly determin'd to ſuch a Ferfiva- 


ſion, in the Name of God abide 


where you arc. and make ufc ot 


the Toleration, and enjoy the 
Benefit of it w ith Peace and Sa- 
tistaction of Mind. I would not 


for a World pertwade you to 
Communicate with the Church 


of 


g 
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of England (as excellent as ſhe 
is.) againſt the real Senſe and 
perſwaſion of your Conſciences. 
For the following of which you 
can never be accountable, pro- 
vided it be not your fault that 
you are ot that Perſwaſion. But 


2— and L aſily, You «arc 
Conv er of the Law tulneſs ot 
| holding Communion with the 
Church ; (and to be tree wath 
vou, [ 285 but think that 
moſt of you are, if you woul 

7 conteſs the truth: ) then I pray 
| conſider ſeriouſly with your ſelves 
what tolerable Account you will 
be able to render either to God 
or Man for continuing a Separa- 
tion in that Church where even 
according to your own Judgment 
and Conteſlion you might law- 
fully T nde Or how you 


can 


en: 0 
em be ſaid to preſerve the Unity 


of the Catholick Church, or that 


Communion Of Saints Which you 
profeſs to believe, if you ſepa- 
rate from the Communion of 
a Viſible, Eſtabliſht, National 
Church, of whoſe Lawfulneſs 
you are ſatisfiec., and from whom 
therefore you need not ſeparate. 


Conſider whether this be not a 


Cauſeleſs dividing , difuniting, 
and diſmembring of the Body of 
Chriſt, a high Violation of that 
Publick Order and Decency 


which he has requircd in his 


Church, and as great a Breach of 
the Chriſtian I eace, as you can 
poſſibly be guilty of in the Feace 
of the State : Inone word, con- 
fider whether this be not all that 
which both Scripture and the beſt 


Antiquity repreſent, and fo ſe- 


verely condemn under that one 


"IC IN 1 8 * 2 
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7 And do not think to ſalve all 

t | at laſt, by taking Sanctuary in 
1 the Toleration. This, you ſee, 

- ſtands Neuter, leaves the State of 

f ; the Queſtion as it found it; and 
does not at all interpoſe for your 

$ | relief, but ieaves you to ſtand or 

n | fall by the Abſolute Merits of 
> | your Cauſe, | 

4 | Theſe therefore alone you 
„ | oughttoconſider and enquire in- 
f | to, viz. Whether you can honeſt- 
t | ly and ſafely Communicate with 
us or no? And if you find you car, 
is | then tis moſt certain that you 
f | ght. The Law of God and the 
Law of Man (for the Toleration 
e | you ſee evacuates neither) do 
- | ſtilloblige you to it; and it you 
t do not, though the Government 


excuſes you from the Penalty, yet 
neither that nor any thing elſe 
Will excuſe yqu from the Sir of 

5 Schiſm. 
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Schiſm. The ſhort is, that which 


will juſtifie ſuch a Separation as 
this, will juſtitic 2%, and then 


there will be no ſuch thing as an 


Obtigation toChurch-Unity, and 


conſequently no ſuch thing as 
Schifm in the World. And de- 


fire never to reduce an Adverſa- 
ry to a greater Extremity than 
when he 1s forced to dei the 
very Being and Polſibitit, of the 
Sin of Schiſm, that he nw, prove 
himſelf to be no Schiſanarick, 
This, Sir, is all I think neccl- 
ſary to ſay upon this Occaſion; 
and I think I have ſaid nothing 
but what I have well thought and 
confidered, and what is my real 
Judgment, and what will ſtand 
the Teſt, whether ot Charity Or 
of Truth. Thave viewed and re- 
viewed what I have written; and 


I muſt needs declare, that | can- 
5 not 
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| not diſcern the leaſt law in the 
Argument of this Diſcourſe, nor 
do I fear the Severity of the moſt 
Critical Eye or Hand. However, 
it any one of the Learned among 
| the Dilſenting Party thinks the 
Argument of this Diſcourſe may 


be "Anſwered. and withal thinks 


himtelf ſufficiently qualified for 
the Undertaking, (for I declarc 
betorchand that I ſhall not think 
my telt concerned to take notice 
of every impertinent Scribler, ) 
| tairly and trecly invite him to 


| it; and withal do promile him, 


| for his better encouragement, 
that he ſhall find me either Able 
to Defend what I have written, 


or ling to Submit, 


Farerel. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


Concerning 


Moderation. 


— mm 
— 
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ſonable, in a word or two. 
to rectifie another very Popular 
Miſtake, wherewith 1 find moſt 
Common Perſons, and ſome 
others are impoſed upon, It is 
concerning Moderation, whoſe 
Notion I perceive to be generally 
as much abuſed as that of Tole- 
ration, and to as ill a purpoſc. 

Moderation, without queſtion 
if rightly underſtood, is a moſt 
excellent thing, as ſignitying, 


| Think it very proper and ſea- 


In 
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I. In general, ſuch a temper 


of Soul, and ſuch a government 


of all a Mans Thoughts and De- 


fires, Words and Actions, as may 


ſteer the courſe of Life in the 


| middle way between the EX- 
treams of Defe& and Exceſs, fo 


as to be always affected in Pro- 


portion to the Greatneſs or Good- 


neſs of the End, and to the Ne- 


ceeſſity or Uſefulneſs of the Meant. 


Or as ſignify ing more particu- 
larly with relation to the Body, 
ſuch a due and well proportion- 


ed conduct of it, and regard to 
itt, as becomes a Creature that is 


neither a meer Animal, nor a 
pure Spirit, but partakes of both 


Natures, and therefore ought not 
ſo to be addicted to the intereſt 


of the Body, as to neglect the 
Spiritual Life; nor yet ſo devo- 
ted to the Life of the Spirit, as 

| . 
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to forget he is in the Body. This 
way being as much too Hieb, as 


the other is too Low. ant the 


way of Man lying in the Alid- 
Thus underſtood, ichout all 


doubt Moderation is 4 moſt c 


cellent thing, and will have an 


univerſal and unconteſted Ap- 


probation. And thus it is gene- 
rally underſtood in all other Ca- 
ſes, but only when it relates to 
Church-Conformity. And then by 


Aſodler ation 15 uſually meant ei- 


ther an Indifferency of doing 


what the Church preſcribes, or 


a doing it by Halves, or a total 
Omiſſion of it. 

And accortlingly he is account- 
ed a Moderate Man. who either 


is indiffcrently affected to the 


Conſtitutions of the Church, and 


zs little concern'd whether he 
— Con- 


39 ) 
's | Conforms to them or no, and 
s accordingly ſtands ready and dit- 
© poſed with or without reaſona- 
. bie Occalion to admit of Alte- 
rations, or who Contorms by 
!{ | halves or who does not Con- 
form at all. 
n All theſe in their ſer EA Or- 
ders and degrees, go commonly 
— for Men of 11 : and [ 
believe many tor the procure- 
o ment of that ſpecious Title, are 
» tempted to appear o diſpoſed, 
j , deligning nothing at all worſe 
g | by it, than only the Reputation 
r | of Moderate Men. 


il Butrletſuchasrunawaywith this 
Notion, take this Conſideration 
- along with them, it they are not 


rin too much haſte. That tis not 
e | all manner of Moderation that is 
d | juſtly to he commended, nor this 
Or theirs in particular, For the 
* right 
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right Eſtimation of which matter, 
I defire the following meaſures 
may be conſidered. pt 


If the Object of our Modera- 
tion be not already either by N- 


ture or Conſtitution fixed and ſta- 
ted in a due meaſure, but is to 
receive its meaſure from our Mo- 
deration, then Moderation, as it 


 fignifies an indifferency of Mind, 
may have both Place and Com- 


mendation. As ſuppoſe in the 


Inſtance of Pleaſure, which be- 


cauſe an indeterminate Object, 
and of indefinite Latitude, capa- 


ble either of Exceſs or Defect, 
leaves room for the Exerciſe of 
Moderation in us, which is then _ .. 

2 good and laudable thing. 
But if the Object be already 
either by Nature, or by poſetive 


Conſtitution fixed and ſtated in a 
due meaſure, and is not to re- 


ceive 


4-242 
| ceive that meaſure from our Mo- 
deration, then our Moderation 
S has neither Place nor Commen- 
dation: As in the Inſtance ſup- 
poſe of Vertue ; which being al- 
4 | ready ſuppoſed to be in the Mean, 
leaves no room for Moderation 


o in us, nor would Moderation 
then be a good or laudable thing. 
t Nor was it ever thought a Com- 
I, mendation of the love of Vertue 
a to ſay it was Moderate or Indif- 


ferent. 3 
Now to apply this to the pre- 
„ ſent Caſe. If the Order of the 
Church of England were not al- 
E ready conſtituted in a ſtate and 
5 temper of Moderation, then in- 


n - ted Moderation in Conformity 
he might pretend to ſome Excel- 
J | lency and Commendation ; but 
% | if it be already in ſuch a ſtate 
80 and temper, then there is neither 


Room 


* 
th 
1 
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Room for it, nor Excellency in 
ir. But rather on the contrary, 


to be moderatcly affected pn 


- Contormity . will then be 


great a Commendation 15 to L 


2 modcrate Lover of Order and 


Reatun, and all thats good. 
And they that like this Com— 
mendation, tis tt they mould 
have it. 

Betore there tore Moderation in 
Conformity be made u commend- 
able Character, and betore len 


Of this Character be to much 


cried up and fought after as the 
fittelt Perſons to be employ 
both in State and in Church con- 
cerns, it ought to be made ap- 


pear. that the Conſtitution ot 
the Church is in it felt Iumo- 


derate. 


This indeed is ſhy and indi- 


rely inſinuated by all thoſc that 


rac 
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| raiſe ſuch Clamours about Mo- 


deration. But they ought, if 
they would deal fairly, directly 
to prove it ; and indeed wholly 
to inſiſt UPON it, and not to im- 
pote upon tho Pre judice and the 
lenorance Ot the People by the 
ſpecious and plauſible Name ot 
Mo-4 ie ration. For unleſs it be 
firit proved, that the Church in 


her S8 15 Immoderate, 


tis plain, that Moderation on 
our parts has no room ; and 
that all the Noilc and Stir that 
is made about it, is but meer 
Sophiſtry, \with ill Dejpen. 
But now whether the Conſti- 
tution of the Church be really 
\ Immoderate, I refer thoſe that 
delire to be tatisficd to what has 
been from time to time written 
in her Defence and Juſtification, 
particularly to an excellent Book 


1 * 
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very Honeſtly, and, as I think, 
very Learnedly written by Doct- 
or Puller, called, The . 
tion of the Church of as and. 


FINIS. 
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Books Written by the Reverend 
Mr. John Norris. 


HE Theory of Love, in Octavo, Price 


Bound, 2 s. 69. | 
A Collection cf Miſccllanics in Oftavo, 
Bouud 49. 1 


practical Diſcourſes on the kestitudes, and Y 
ſeveral other Divine Subjects, in 4 Volumes, 
and may be Bound in Two. Price bound in 
all 145. 

An Account of Reaſon and Faith, in Re 2 
tion to the My ſterics of Chriſhianity, in Oct. 
vo, Bound 3 s. 5 d. 

Letters Philoſophici!, Moral aid Divine, 
in Octavo. Bound 35. 

Treatiſ-s oa ſeveral Subjects, ſormerdy 
Printed ſingle, now in one Volume, in Oct.- 
vo. Bound 85. | 

An Eiſay towards the Theory of the Ideal, | 
or latellig bie World, Oct wo. Bound 5 


